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SIBERIA.' 


I nap found, when talking to my Russian friends about my intended 
journey to Siberia, that their ideas of the dangers and horrors of the 
country were invariably in exact proportion to their want of 
knowledge of it, and that all who had been there praised the 
country, expressed a desire to return to it, and advised me to go in 
winter. This advice I took, and was very thankful for doing so, 
firstly, because travelling in Siberia in summer is most unpleasant ; 
secondly, because Siberia in summer is not Siberia, but might be any 
country. Tobescen to advantage, in fact to be seen at all, it must be 
seen in winter, when every branch of every pine-tree in its glorious 
forests is laden with snow, and its great bleak steppes are swept by 
the waves and drifts caught up by the buran. Said one Siberian to me, 
in St. Petersburg, “ La Sibérie c’est notre Italie, surtout en hiver ;” 
and odd as the comparison may seem, yet extremes do meet, and the 
lovely blue skies and fresh atmosphere of Siberia may produce the 
same effect as Italy, only in another way, on an inhabitant of damp, 
grey St. Petersburg. 

I thus found myself entering Siberia in January, 1873. The first 
thing which in Siberia especially strikes a traveller who has been 
in many parts of Russia, is that the stories of the want of 
inhabitants there are quite incorrect, in fact, that the country is 
thickly populated ; villages succeed villages every few miles along 
the great road, and the Russian peasant’s spirit of sociality and 
gregariousness having been left uncontrolled here, their size makes 
them seem to threaten to amalgamate at no distant period, and border 
the whole Pekin road with a row of peasants’ huts. But by those two 
same words, the great road, an immense amount about Siberia may 
be explained. Off the road in Siberia there is nothing—steppe and 
forest for hundreds of miles, and nothing else; but on it, many a time 


(1) A chapter from a forthcoming work on the Russian Power. 
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I have heard the same complaints, as to crowding and want of land, 
as exist in all parts of Russia. The reason of this antipathy to 
leaving the great road is easily explained by other causes besides 
the want of society ; a Siberian peasant gains the larger part of his 
living by carrying either goods or travellers. The conveyance of 
goods from Kirkhta to Nijni, Irbit, and back, is entirely in their 
hands, and the greater number of travellers prefer using peasants’ 
horses, which are much cheaper, much better, and avoid the necessity 
of contact with officials, a contact more dreaded in Siberia than even 
in Russia. 

The second and chief point of contrast with Russia is the wealth 
and intelligence of the peasants. As much superior as is the inhabi- 
tant of Yaroslavl and Kostroma to the wretched peasant of White 
Russia, by so much does the Siberian surpass the former; and again 
the reason of it is the great road. An average village of Western 
Siberia does not yield to many a so-called town in Russia, and the 
dwellings of the peasants, though of course all wooden, are extremely 
handsome and well-built, rising up to three stories, and cleanliness 
itself, as a rule, while the keen and intelligent looks of the peasants, 
and their knowledge of what is passing in Russia and abroad, con- 
trast very favourably with the utter ignorance of their Russian 
neighbours. All this, of course, strikes one’s eye pleasantly at first, 
and I thought that the enthusiasm of the Siberians I had met in 
Russia about their native country was well justified, but I afterwards 
discovered that this apparent well-being was more or less false, and 
only extended to a certain part of the people. In Siberia there have 
never been any nobles, and there have therefore been no serfs; the 
people were always free, and the peasants, having no benefactors, 
succeeded in accumulating great wealth. But it fell chiefly into 
certain hands. Now these wealthy men, though nominally and 
legally peasants, and living as peasants and in peasants’ dress, are 
practically landowners and merchaxts, and, instead of working them- 
selves, hire the poorer peasants as labourers, and though their inter- 
course and conversation is carried on as between peasant and peasant, 
yet the position of these labourers is as bad at the present day in 
Siberia, which has ever been free, as that of the serfs was formerly 
in Russia. Here we have the secret of the apparent well-being of 
Siberia. The landowners and small merchants of Russia exist, but 
are peasants, though peasants only in name; they flourish and grow 
fat, though they live in the villages and not in the towns, but the 
bulk of the peasants hardly gain by this. 

Travelling in Siberia is strangely attractive at first, nor does that 
feeling die away even after the many thousand weary versts to 
Kiakhta and back have been traversed. The day passes away, and 
stage after stage is left behind in the dark night, till it seems as if 
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dawn would never come. Again another village, and again I settle 
myself down into the comfortable nooks and crannies of my sledge, 
with a sleepy impression of a courtyard, of husky voices of bearded, 
sheepskined peasants, trampling about on the solid creaking snow, 
and of the glare of a lantern in my eyes, and again we dash through 
the gates into the dead stillness of the village street, sweeping past 
one high palisaded house after another, and out into the steppes 
beyond, lighted only by the grey, unearthly reflection of the snow ; 
till at last, lulled by the monotonous melancholy clang of the bells, 
varying from time to time as the horses break from a trot into a 
gallop, and by the exclamations of the yemstchik sitting before me 
wrapped in a huge goat-skin with the hair outside, I fade off into 
that half-conscious, dreamy state peculiar to long journeys, in which 
one is still aware of the bells, of the driver’s shouts, and certainly of 
the occasional jolts of the sledge. At last a puff of chillier air than 
usual, coming from one knows not where, insinuates itself under the 
collar of my fur, and I start up, thinking possibly that I have been 
but a few moments asleep, were it not that the stars have begun to 
die away in the misty-looking sky, and that a bright streak of 
fiery red along the horizon announces the approach of day. How 
many versts more, brother ? to the yemstchik, as lively and talkative 
as ever. Four versts, is the answer, and I heartily wish the four 
versts were over, for a Siberian dawn is by no means the warmest 
part even of a Siberian day. At last the horses, warmed by the 
thought of corn and stable, and by the knout of the yemstchik, who is 
warmed by the thought of tea and drink-money, dash down a slight 
incline, over a bridge with a rut on it which would swallow anything 
but a Siberian sledge; fly down the long, straight village street, in 
which the window of each house is glowing with the dull red glare 
of the toutdime, or chip of pine used by the peasants, and passing 
the little green and white wooden church, stop of themselves at the 
high gates of one of the houses. A few shouts, a short parley, and 
the gates open slowly and we enter. ‘Good morning, father,”’ to 
me; ‘‘ How goes it, Vania?” to the driver, from half-a-dozen sheep- 
skins standing round. ‘Is it your pleasure to go on directly, or 
will you drink tea?” says one. “Is the water good?” ‘“ None 
better in all Siberia.” ‘ Very well, get the samovar ready.” Stiff 
with cold, the driver and I enter, stooping through the low doorway. 
He crosses himself to the images in the corner before uttering a word, 
which ceremony I omit, somewhat to the astonishment of the women; 
but an “I wish you health, mother,” anda grip of the hand to the 
old grey-bearded patriarch who now enters, set matters right. 
While the urn is being prepared, I can look around me. A low and 
warm but fairly clean room, dimly lighted by a tallow candle 
brought out in my honour, and by the grey dawn struggling in 
PP2 
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through the small casements, a gigantic brick stove occupying nearly 
half the room, from the summit of which proceed sounds of yawn- 
ing and stretching, while from time to time a youthful figure, 
which might be a bear but which is a boy, slides off it on to the 
floor. A red-cheeked, pleasant-featured girl is busily engaged 
feeding the stove with wood with the help of a long prong, and 
inserting jars of various edibles, fish, porridge, potatoes, for the 
morning meal, now and then stopping to touch a long, flexible 
larch, at the end of which hangs a square basket, containing the 
latest addition to the family ; and a couple of half-dressed children, 
huddling against one another in the corner, stare with all their eyes 
at the new-comer. On the whitewashed walls various pictures, 
conceived and coloured in the imaginative style peculiar to Russian 
artists; famous generals, resplendent in ochre and carmine, ride 
over slaughtered armies; ancient heroes, in bright green armour, 
fight crimson hydras; while the heathen English in purple ships, 
belching forth huge cannon-balls, fly over the gamboge sea, repulsed 
ignominiously from the golden cupolas of Solovetsk. While I am 
engaged in deciphering the rude scrawl on the latter production, in 
comes the samovar, hissing and fizzing as only a samovar can. 
“Would you not like a very little of tiny milk?” says the old lady, 
using the hopelessly untranslatable diminutives of the Russian 
peasant’s language. The milk is produced, I offer the greybeard 
a glass of tea, he gravely crosses himself and we begin. Out come 
my provisions, and I hew off a piece of frozen sausage; “ Akh, 
barin,” from all the women in the room, who begin to cross them- 
selves, ‘how can you! is not to-day a fast?” I plead travelling 
as a dispensation, and order them to put to, hiding the obnoxious 
article, and working away at black bread and salt. Out goes one of 
the sons. I write a few words in my diary; “Ah,” says the old 
man, “I have seen many Poles, and they can all read and write.” 
“ But I am not a Pole, batioushka.” ‘Ah, yes! we know,” with 
a smile. So I conclude to pass for a Pole, and leaving a few kopecks 
on the table, I go out. ‘Good-bye, little mothers!” ‘Many thanks, 
and may God give you a happy journey,” from all corners of the 
room. The troika of fiery little Kirghis horses waits in the yard. 
“Who drives?” ‘Little Pétia here,” says the greybeard; “ not 
big, but knows his work.” ‘How many versts?” “Thirty-three, 
along stage.” “ Now, Pétia, in two hours, and fifteen kopecks are 
thine.” Pétia grins from ear to ear with the firm intention of earn- 
ing his money, we jump in, the gates open, and, with a farewell to the 
good peasants, we fly along the creaking snow down the broad street. 

Since we came into the village, the sky has assumed the cold, 
clear light of sunrise, and the white smoke, one of the loveliest sights 
I know, strange as if may seem to an Englishman, whose idea of 
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smoke is a London fog, rises slowly, so slowly, indeed, that it hardly 
seems to move, and drifts away gently in fluffy pink masses from 
over every house, standing out bright and sharp with their clean 
shutters of green and red, and the neat and tasteful carved front 
which adorns every cottage in Siberia. ‘ Now, little pigeons, now, 
children, don’t sleep, up the hill, up the little hill,” from my young 
driver, and the horses whisk the sledge over the smooth snow, and, as 
we emerge from the village on to the steppe, the red on the horizon - 
grows redder and warmer, and at last the sun itself rises, attended 
by two superb parhelia, gilding the dull white of the snow with a 
brilliancy as impossible to describe as to look at, and wrapping the 
graceful forms of the slender birches in a halo of fire, it ushers in 
the glorious blue and gold of a Siberian winter’s day. 

So, day after day passes on these endless snow-covered plains, till 
at last Tomsk, the chief town of Western Siberia, appears on the 
horizon. Standing in a magnificent position, like many other towns 
in Russia—for the good sense of the founders of almost all Russian 
towns, with one great exception, is very remarkable—Tomsk, a town 
of broad streets and handsome buildings, well deserves its reputation. 
It is the centre of all Siberian trades, a kind of half-way house 
between Moscow and Kiakhta, the meeting-point of the road from 
the south and mining districts, and the place whence the great north 
of Siberia is fed. Here, on the point where steam navigation ceases 
and the road begins, do the Siberian merchants congregate ; and 
Tomsk, as Krasnoyarsk formerly was, and Ekaterinburg and 
Irkoutsk still are, is the winter place of resort for the wealthy gold- 
miners who have spent all their summer in the depths of the forests, 
and who spend all their winter in losing at cards at Tomsk what they 
have gained during their summer’s work. ‘ Improvidence is the 
ruling fault of Siberia, as it was of California and Australia and of 
every gold-digging country ; but here, as there, the gold fever has 
now died away, and the trade has fortunately assumed a much more 
regular and business-like aspect. The feeling and misery it left 
behind it are not yet forgotten ; and though some exclaim with a 
sigh, ‘Oh the old times, what times they were!” yet there are few 
who do not rejoice at the improvement to the morality and real 
prosperity of the country which has taken place since then. Even 
now the position of the gold-diggers is wretched enough. They are 
allured by promises of immense pay into the forests, and once there 
the masters do with them as they please, and the summer generally 
ends in their returning with a sum of ready money, in debt up to 
their ears to their master, and in their pawning themselves for the 
next year for this trifle of ready money, which they receive all at 
once, in some town like Vitim. Thither Jews flock together, and 
generally succeed in getting the whole of it into their hands, before 
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they leave. Now, however, in the government of Irkoutsk, the 
money is sent to the villages where the workmen reside, so that they 
cannot get it without going home; and a certain improvement has 
taken place in consequence. Then engagements are broken, pledges 
not fulfilled ; the workmen run away, the masters complain; no one 
hears the workmen’s side of the question—the clothes, drink, tobacco 
for which they have had to pay twentyfold their value, the oppres- 
sion and slavery, the nameless horrors which exist in those deep 
forests; and officials and gold-diggers hold up their hands over their 
tea and cigarettes in Irkoutsk, and wonder why they never can get 
fairly good or even honest workmen! ‘The result is the natural one 
of gold-digging, and occurs everywhere, only here it is attributed to 
exile ! 

Tomsk bears an ill-fame for scoundrelism of all kinds, and I am 
sorry to say its repute is perfectly justified; the refuse of all the 
population of Siberia—Germans, Jews, and Tatars—seems to have 
accumulated in it, and the authorities do nothing to stop the most 
open extortion, which has existed for years, and of which every one 
knows. 

Again to the sledge for another journey of some thousand and odd 
miles, through the same country of Lucomoryz, where, according to 
an old writer, the inhabitants die on the 27th of November, and come 
to life again like the frogs on the 24th of April; but this time the 
country has changed its aspect, and, instead of the fertile plains of 
Western Siberia, we cross the endless forests of Eastern. Still, at 
first everything is almost as cheap as in Western Siberia, and, high 
as the latitude is, all flourishes in the brief but scorching summer. 
The further north anything will grow to its full size and develop- 
ment, the better it seems to grow. Wheat grows better in Siberia 
than in any other country in the world. This is true of mankind, 
and most true of mosquitoes. 

Through Krasnoyarsk, a once-flourishing but now fallen town, 
consequently on the decline of the gold-digging in the government 
of Yenisei, the road passes on into the government of Irkoutsk, the 
rays of the sun growing warmer and warmer each day as we edge 
towards the south. There is little to see; the same everlasting 
stretch of pine and birch, enlivened by occasional wolves and black- 
game. But one canat least sleep in peace. No country in the world 
is freer than Siberia of two nuisances, robbers and beggars. Of the 
latter there are none; the former do not flourish. I have seen a 
convoy of gold, worth millions, each cart with a soldier asleep upon 
it, and the whole of their arms piled in another cart, which I met 
half-a-dozen miles away, and, though all carry arms in travelling, 
none are ever attacked. In summer, the runaways sometimes rob a 
tea-caravan ; but when they hear the bells, the more timid of them 
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hide in the wood; the bolder step forward and ask for alms, which 
are seldom refused, be the traveller merchant or official. 

After many a weary verst, the beautiful, stately Angaré appears 
on the left, frozen now as everything freezes in Siberia in winter, 
but in summer a most glorious river, and onit Irkoutsk, the capital 
of all Siberia, it may be said, and the focus of its intelligence, as 
Tomsk is of its trade. One’s earliest ideas of Irkoutsk are of a 
place of misery and torture, inhabited by exiles. 'To one who knows 
how many thousands of Poles were sent to Siberia during the last 
insurrection alone, it does seem marvellous how little show such 
numbers make upon the population. A few Polish faces may be 
seen on the wooden pavements, one may overhear a few words of 
Polish spoken by a knot of men here and there, but the bulk of the 
population is purely Russian. Whither do the Poles vanish? In 
what mysterious way do huge masses of ardently patriotic Poles, 
dispersed in the few towns of Siberia, so rapidly become equally 
patriotic Siberians? These questions are difficult to answer, but 
they may also offer an explanation of some things in Siberia. 
Poles who come to Siberia seldom have their wives with them; ergo, 
if they marry at all, they marry Siberian girls, and in that case 
their children speak Russian as their native language, Polish badly 
or not at all, adopt the orthodox religion, and are—Russians? No; 
Siberians. There is the solution of much. It is only the Poles of 
the first generation who remain Poles in Siberia; but it must not 
be assumed that their descendants become Russians. The purest 
Russian is spoken in Siberia, the customs and ways of the natives 
of all classes are purely Russian; but they are Siberians, and not 
Russians. No Siberian will allow that he is a Russian; the Siberian 
merchants, far more intelligent as a rule than their Russian brothers, 
acknowledge only Siberia as their country. Ask a Siberian peasant 
what he thinks of a Russian immigrant, and he will say, ‘“ They 
call themselves Christians, but it’s only the name; Heaven forbid we 
should be like them,”—with a shudder. Some Russians, who do not 
know Siberia, may express their fears lest Russia should be setting 
up a new Poland for herself in Asia—and she is; but it is not a 
Polish Poland. The Pole is absorbed into the Siberian, but the 
hatred and contempt remain. <A Siberian has but two ideas of a 
Russian ; the official, and the peasant who comes there in order that 
he may not starve in Russia. To one who knows the way in 
which officials use their position to gall and crush those whom they 
have in their power, this hatred and contempt are not wonderful. 
The officials in their relations to the exiles and natives may be 
classed under two entirely different heads. The more educated 
Russians take the greatest interest in them, and I know in many 
cases have gained, if not their friendship, at least their esteem, by 
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their kindness and humanity (even the stern, dry official language 
of Russian documents has no name for exiles, but calls them by the 
peasant word, ‘“nestchastnye,” unfortunates) ; but nine-tenths of 
the lower class of officials are of the worst and most corrupt kind— 
the real “ Tashkentian,” as described by Stchedrin in his most vile 
forms. Native officials, native nobles, there are none; and those 
who come from Russia do so to gain double pay, spend their three 
years drinking, card-playing, and sucking as much blood out of 
the country as possible, praying at intervals that their three years 
may finish all the sooner, and allow them to escape from this 
barbarian country. And these are the instruments of Russian 
civilisation ! 

I left Irkoutsk late in the evening, so as to reach the Baikal the 
next morning, as horses are not given for the passage across the lake 
at night. After three stations along the Angard, between lofty 
wooded hills, I felt rather than saw through the darkness a great 
dim, empty space on the right, and heard the rush of the streaming 
waters of the Baikal, as they poured from under the ice into the 
Angara, which, from the swiftness of its stream and the huge mass 
of waters whence it takes its rise, is never frozen for the first twenty 
versts of its course, and forms the shelter of innumerable tribes of 
wild fowl, being perhaps at that time the only piece of unfrozen 
. water from Moscow to Kamtchatka, and from the Thian-Shan to 
the North Pole. After a few hours passed at Listvénitchka, in a 
station full of snoring travellers, detained for want of horses, I rose 
at dawn to enjoy the lovely view over the frozen lake at sunrise. 
A strong wind was blowing down the lake from the north-east, and 
raising sheets of snow in a low haze, coloured a dull pink by the 
rays of the morning sun; this was hidden from me by the projecting 
cliffs, but shone on the whole surface of the lake outside, while now and 
then, as the cloud of snow swirled past a little quicker, the ice would 
gleam through the mist with most dazzling brilliancy. On the other 
side, forty versts away, but looking scarce a rifle-shot, towered the 
gigantic forest- and snow-clad mountains, their outlines cut out 
sharply against the bright morning air. Beautiful as was the scene, 
the intensity of the cold on the lake rather deprived me of the 
faculty of enjoying it; and as the wind was a cross one, the sledge 
persistently slipped round on the smooth ice and pulled the horses 
off the track, so our progress was slow. The ice can be crossed as 
late as the 20th April, 0.s., in some years, though the cracks make 
the passage somewhat disagreeable for nervous persons. The horses 
generally jump the cracks, taking the sledge over after them ; but, 
as the cracks are never two days running in the same place, the 
danger is sometimes great. 

Curious in many ways is this enormous lake, which everybody 
calls sea in Siberia, after the habit of the Buriat natives, who 
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imagine that if it did not receive its proper name, it would in its 
wrath overflow the country. Evidently volcanic in its origin, and 
not at all unlike Issyk-Kul in the Thian-Shan, it is a mere rift 
between mountains of great height, falling precipitously almost 
everywhere into its unfathomable depths. Strange, too, are those 
phenomena of billows without wind, inexplicable rises and earth- 
quakes (threatening so terrible a fate some day to Irkoutsk, stand- 
ing on the only outlet of the lake, much below its level), which 
cause the simple natives to worship it as the Holy Sea. 

The trade in seal-skins is large, but I saw none in crossing; the 
steamers have frightened them away to more northern and quieter 
homes. 

After crossing the lake the road lay along it, under the shadow of 
the mountains, and my driver began a long story how once a man 
was murdered here and his corpse thrown into the water, but the 
Holy Lake refused to be polluted, and again and again the corpse 
was thrown up, till the murderers were executed and the corpse 
received fitting burial; and how not long since, at one of the little 
stations, a mere handful of Cossacks defended themselves all day 
against the attack of a number of Poles who had risen against their 
gaolers, and it was only when the evening came on and their ammuni- 
tion failed, that the gallant little band succumbed to superior numbers. 

The summer road round the Baikal is beautiful in scenery, but 
for travelling purposes it is the worst in Russia. Landslips con- 
stantly occur, and the swift, deep mountain streams render it quite 
impassable in spring when it is most wanted. Formerly a road 
existed direct from Irkoutsk to Kiakhta across the Khamardoban, 
the highest peak of all this mountain-range, but the expense of 
maintaining it was too great, and it has fallen into disuse. 

From Posolskaya, the steamer-landing on the east shore, the road 
bends inland along the Selenga, through scenery which in summer 
must be charming, and, after a journey which is tedious from the 
want of horses all along the line, I reached Kiakhta, the end of my 
Siberian journey, in the middle of the night, puzzling the police 
officials considerably as to the identity of a stranger who knew 
no one, wanted such a thing as a lodging, and was neither an official, 
a merchant, nor even a Chinaman. 

My reception, however, the next morning when I drove down to 
Kiakhta proper from Troitsko Savsk, where I was staying, made 
ample amends ; and I spent a few most pleasant days in the society 
of a fellow-countryman, and the Russian officials and merchants, the 
latter belonging to that young, enterprising, and intelligent class so 
frequently found in Siberia, which seems destined so admirably to 
fill up the great want of their native country—an educated middle- 





class. Most of my time I spent in Maimatchin, the Chinese part of 
the town, which, by the way, means the “ town of trade,” as Kiakhta 
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means the “ place of clover,” which, if Mongolian idioms resemble 
English, might be considered a delicate allusion to the luxurious 
mode of life there. 

It is not within my province to describe a Chinese town; the 
narrow streets, blank mud walls, sunny glimpses of bright court- 
yards, the birdsnest soup, variety of tiny dishes, rice-spirit, have all 
been described ad nauseam ; but the contrast between Kiakhta and 
Maimatchin, separated only by a brook which can be stepped over, 
is most marvellous, as marvellous indeed, in its way, as the change 
from Prussia to Russia at Wierzbolof. The broad streets, two-storied 
wooden houses, each standing apart from its neighbours, differ 
strangely from the Chinese town. The very dogs are different: on 
the Russian side the usual gaunt, slinking, shaggy white brutes, 
half-dog, half-wolf, or the Chinese fat, turnspit-like, little black curly- 
haired fellows, full of temper and spirit, and seemingly excellent for 
culinary purposes. The only resemblance, perhaps, is between the 
interior of the churches, which vie with one another in gaudy images, 
bad gilding, and worse taste. 

The inability of the Chinese to learn any Aryan language is 
strange. As in the south they speak pigeon English, so here they 
speak pigeon Russian, which is unintelligible to unaccustomed ears, 
as they turn every r into an /, and otherwise pervert the pronuncia- 
tion. No Russian speaks Chinese, and even the official intercourse 
has to be carried on through Mongol interpreters, who speak both 
languages. I was much astonished to find no custom-house here, 
every one walking in and out without any inquiry as to contraband 
or passports, till it appeared fhat the frontier for purposes of trade 
had been removed on to the Baikal, leaving the Amour and Mon- 
golia free. The trade of Kiakhta has fallen off considerably in the 
last few years, owing to the opening of the Suez Canal, which has 
flooded Russia with sea-carried tea, and also thanks to the Doungan 
insurrection in Mongolia. 

Being thus at the head-quarters of the tea-trade, a few words on 
this first necessity of Russian life may not be amiss. The tea that 
is used at Petersburg and Moscow is sea-carried, it being quite a fallacy 
that tea is damaged by the sea; and it costsa little more than in Eng- 
land, inasmuch as, because of the detestable English method of half- 
boiling the tea, which ruins the flavour, the English will not drink 
good tea at a higher price. The amount of sea-carried tea increases 
very fast, being more suited to the peasants, who have begun to 
use it much more largely of late. The improvement in the quality 
of the tea from Nijni Novgorod eastwards is very striking, and at 
centres of commerce like Tiumen, Tomsk, and Irkoutsk, excellent tea 
is found at very low prices. Curiously enough, the tea for the use 
of the Russian embassy at Pekin is sent from Kiakhta, such is the 
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impossibility of getting good tea in China! About 120,000 boxes of 
tea pass through Kiakhta every year, each box containing two pouds 
of pure tea—three pouds of gross weight. The carriage to Nijni 
costs about seven and a half roubles per poud of tea, ¢.c. about seven- 
pence a pound English, and the tea is paid for at Kiakhta in five- 
franc pieces which are sent by post in large quantities, or by exchange 
of goods, which is not so profitable, owing to the time which the goods 
take on the journey. At Hangkow the Chinese taste is different, and 
the payments have to be made in Mexican dollars bought in London. 
When the trade is one of barter, the Russian goods are chiefly cloths, 
crockery (to China!), furs and hides, in exchange for the tea and 
silk. The silk is excellent, especially the thick satin-like kind. The 
abozes or tea-caravans carry six boxes of eighteen pouds to a horse, 
and move from forty to seventy versts a day, according to the stipu- 
lation. The yellow teas are now little used in Russia, though some 
pure Russians still drink yellow tea after dinner instead of coffee, but 
the trade in coarse brick tea used all over Siberia and Turkestan is 
still considerable, the importation of brick tea by sea being forbidden 
in order to support Kiakhta a little. The Chinese, with all their 
placid smiles and bland and innocent ways, are very keen traders, 
and sharp though the Russians are, it is diamond cut diamond, and 
the Russian not unfrequently comes off second-best. They are not 
allowed to live at Maimatchin more than a fixed time, and then 
return to Pekin, for fear probably lest the influence of Russian 
manners, especially of champagne of which they drink inordinate 
quantities, should prove too seductive for them. 

The time came at last to turn my face once more towards Europe, 
but I chose a most unpropitious time for my journey. Weather and 
bureaucracy combined against me, and the alliance was overpowering. 
It began to thaw all day and to blow snow-storms all night, and at 
every station I was comforted by the intelligence that eight horses 
were being kept for the Governor-General, and that he was expected 
directly, while at one station there were absolutely no horses at all, 
by the connivance, I afterwards discovered, of the authorities with the 
peasants of the district, who thereby force travellers either to pay thrice 
the price or to walk, and deliberately cheat them out of the money 
which every one pays beforehand to the Government on starting for a 
journey. On arriving at Irkoutsk four days later, I discovered that 
the great man had not left, and had no intention of leaving Irkoutsk. 
This frequently occurs, and the Government does not seem to reckon 
that it loses far more by the time wasted in waiting by merchants 
and officers, than by even say an hour lost by one personage, 
allowing him to be Governor-General of Eastern Siberia. But such 
heresy against the “‘Jchin” must not be whispered even in Russia, 
and at Irkoutsk 
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The race dwelling round the Baikal are the Buriats, a nomadic Mon- 
golian race, originally Lamanites, which is in many places corrupted 
by Shamanism, a most degrading fetishism, and they are now in large 
part nominally converted to the orthodox Church. The latter are 
dreaded by the surrounding Russians as thieves and scoundrels, while 
the race in general have an excellent reputation, especially those 
who have preserved their nomad habits. Assiduous hunters, and a 
race by no means wanting in a kind of rude civilisation, they are 
in many places rapidly becoming mixed with the Russians, when the 
Buriat type immediately disappears, the only traces remaining being 
the dark hair and eyes, and deep, rich complexion, improving con- 
siderably on the ordinary Russian face. 

Many are the tribes of northern aborigines who still wander among 
the tundros, or moss-swamps, whither the Russians do not think it 
worth while to penetrate. Most of them are Finnish by origin, but 
the largest and most celebrated of all, the Yakouts, are a Turkish 
race, speaking a dialect easily understood by Tatars, and in face 
resembling the Esquimaux; a quick, intelligent people, even in 
their northern homes, where the ground only thaws a foot in 
summer, and where they have to burn holes for the graves of their 
relations, whose bodies lie there uncorrupted for ever. They are much 
looked up to by intelligent Russians, though basely cheated by the 
lower merchants and Cossacks. Their yourts are cleanly, and near 
Okhotsk they have much silver, imported from America; but, like all 
savage tribes, they drink great quantities, and the only result of the 
prohibition of selling spirits to them is to make them pay ten times the 
regular price, and to obtain it clandestinely, without at all preventing 
drunkenness. Vodka, which at Yakoutsk costs twelve rubles a vedre, 
is sold at Okhotsk for a hundred and twenty, the cost of carriage not 
being great, and this even counting that the competition of the 
American whalers, who also sell spirits, has to be encountered. The 
Russians of those parts—successors of the adventurous Cossacks who 
discovered Behring’s Straits eighty years before Behring reached 
them—live very wretchedly, far worse than the natives. Corn, 
brought from Irkoutsk, is sold by the Government to them, so they 
do not starve, but their nomad neighbours fare better. The dogs are 
the curse of the country. Each dog eats twice as much as a man ; 
and if the fish-crop fails, as it sometimes does, the misery is great. 
Some officials endeavoured to introduce cattle, but they were all 
eaten by the dogs as they arrived. The dogs require no hay to be 
cut for them, are easily harnessed, and are always at hand when 
wanted, so it is from pure laziness that the Russians do not use 
reindeers, like the natives. One little nation, the Tchuktches, num- 
bering about 3,000 souls, have 360,000 reindeers; but though they 
are ready-witted, and refuse to trade except for ready money—the 
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standard of which, by the way, is a pound of tobacco—what can they 
do against organized traders who buy a deerskin for ten kopeiks, and 
sell it in Irkoutsk for six and seven rubles? ‘The fur trade is still 
very great in Siberia, though diminishing. So little manufacturing 
skill is there, that ready-made furs are dearer in Irkoutsk than in 
Moscow, all fur cloaks being brought from Russia, and advertised as 
Moscow furs! Furs are still counted here by forties, according to 
the old Russian method of calculation. Civilisation, however, spreads 
even among these tribes. The Tungouses in 1870 sold a little corn 
which they had succeeded in growing, and, with the money they 
received, their first purchase was a crinoline apiece for their wives ! 
Spirits and disease are doing their work fast in this terrible climate, 
and there can be little hope for these poor, ignorant, and uncivilised 
tribes, who only continue to exist because it is not worth the while 
of the Russians to occupy a land where a birch spear-handle costs a 
beaver-skin. 

Retracing my steps along the same road from Irkoutsk to Tomsk, 
I whiled away my time by talking to the members of two most 
opposite professions whom I met—the pilgrims of Tomsk, from the 
Oural, from Russia not uncommonly, who were proceeding to “ bow 
to the sacred relics of St. Innocent”’ at Irkoutsk : good, kindly folks, 
all delighted with Siberia and the hospitality with which they had 
met on the road; and then the convicts, of whom I occasionally met 
parties, going for colonisation on the Amour and even to the distant 
island of Saghalien. It is a most expensive system, that of sending 
people for trifling offences to these great distances: but such clumsy 
costliness is not confined to Siberia; in Moscow, even, one can see 
an old woman taken to prison for stealing a turnip between two 
soldiers with Berdan rifles and fixed bayonets. The Government 
admits the cost, but argues that most of the prisoners succeed in 
Siberia, and help to depopulate crowded Russia to the advantage of 
the more fertile and scantily inhabited Amour, and that the sentence 
strikes awe not into the people who suffer (?) by it, but into those 
who hear of it ; and undoubtedly the sentimental element is strong 
in punishment. Men will rejoice at being sent to Archangel or 
Olonetz, because it is nearer, without considering that the impossi- 
bility of returning is the same, and that their material position in 
Siberia would be far better. As for the prisoners, who always look 
like average and very respectable Russians, many of them have 
made many trips, and say they rather enjoy it; they spend their 
time bandying “ chaff” with their escort, who run their errands for 
them, roll their cigarettes, and so forth, with all the good-nature of 
ordinary Russians. In summer they meet the runaways from the 
Amour on the road, and it is said that the convicts give them alms, 
as they themselves receive alms from the Siberians. The story of 
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the peasants, who place bread and milk outside their windows for 
the runaways, is well known. I frequently asked the peasants 
whether they really did so; they always answered vaguely, as 
Russian peasants do, “ God has given to some, and not to others ; we 
must help the poor.” But one old peasant at last divulged the 
truth, that in the villages where it was not done fires broke out and 
cattle disappeared in unaccountable ways; in others, three rubles a 
head were paid for runaways, but the peasants discovered that, instead 
of receiving Government money, they received the money of the 
commune, i.e., paid themselves three rubles. However, the runaways 
bear an excellent character throughout Siberia. Strange sights, too, 
do the runaways see in those dark forests ; villages of which none 
know, which pay no tribute, recognise no authority, know nothing of 
what passes in the world beyond. <A friend who had escaped along 
the Angaré from Irkoutsk came to a village of dissenters, whither a 
teléga, or ordinary cart, had found its way. The peasants pulled it 
about for some time; at last one said, “ I understand why the fore 
wheels move when the shafts are pulled at, but why do the hind 
wheels follow ?”? Another village of an unknown people, speaking a 
language not belonging to any usual form, using oxen to plough, and 
called Kotli (kettles), was discovered by a German savant crossing 
Siberia. The Russians puzzled over this question, till at last they 
discovered that the unknown race were Khokhli from Little Russia, 
the German not having been able to pronounce the aspirate, and 
thinking the Maloross dialect some unknown form of speech. 

The next stage of my journey brought me into an entirely new 
phase of Siberian life. Barnaoul, situated in a hole some three 
hundred feet deep, on the banks of the Obi, though not a Govern- 
ment town, is important in being to the mining industry what Tomsk 
is to the commercial—a place to which all the minerals from all parts 
of Siberia find their way before being dispatched to Russia. As the 
mines in the Altai all belong to the Government, and all the gold 
found in Siberia is smelted either here or at Irkoutsk, the residents 
of Barnaoul are all officials, specially educated for mining purposes, 
and the town yields to none in Siberia and few in Russia for the 
education and hospitality of its inhabitants. The society is entirely 
Russian, and is therefore concentrated in comparison with towns like 
Tomsk and Irkoutsk, where the society—an unhappy mixture of 
Poles, Jews, Siberian merchants, and Russian officials—although 
numerically much larger than in Barnaoul, is divided into cliques 
from social or political reasons. I count myself most fortunate in 
having chosen so delightful a town for passing the “ break-up” 
season, and the month I passed there I look back upon as my plea- 
santest reminiscence of Russia. 

The talk of Barnaoul is all gold and silver. Such and such a 
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society washed so many pouds, the yearly increase was of so many 
pouds, so many new grounds have been discovered, and the like. 
The production has been very steady for many years, averaging 
about fifteen hundred pouds, or 54,000 Ibs. English a year, the value 
being about two and a half millions sterling. Free permission is 
granted to every one to ruin himself in the search for gold, and 
formerly this same gambling search was certainly most pernicious. 
The bad effects have not disappeared even now; but the trade has 
become a regular one, and is carried on by companies or wealthy 
capitalists on so large a scale as to ensure a certain amount of 
success, though their income may vary somewhat from year to year. 
The whole of the gold found is brought to Barnaoul, melted down, 
dispatched to Petersburg, and the value as fixed by law, minus 
15 per cent., the Government tax, remitted to the digger. The best 
fields were formerly on the Yenisei and its tributaries; but now 
most is found on the Amour, the sands of the former rivers having 
been searched through and through. It is most remarkable that the 
most productive places are sometimes those where no gold is found. 
One man is recorded to have taken a gold-field in a place where 
there was absolutely no trace of gold, but which adjoined one of the 
greatest fields in Siberia. He, as a proprietor, had the right of 
taking spirits to his field, nominally for his own workmen ; but, as he 
had none, it was sold to his neighbour’s workmen at the rate of half 
a pound of gold a bottle, his two barrels bringing him sixteen pouds 
of gold, «.e., over thirty thousand pounds sterling interest on a 
capital of about twenty pounds ! 

The clandestine trade in gold, which is strictly prohibited, is 
carried on on all sides by the Jews. I have not unfrequently been 
offered gold on my journey, generally by a mysterious stranger of 
Hebrew features, who appeared from no one knew where about ten 
o'clock at night, and disappeared equally mysteriously when his 
offer was refused. Gold is sent across the frontier, especially to 
China, by most wonderful devices—in loaves of bread, in the hoofs 
of the horses ; even a load of fish has been known to disclose golden 
entrails before the custom-house scrutiny; but, in spite of the 
punishment, the high prices paid by the Chinese still continue to 
attract the gold towards the Flowery Land. The mines of the 
Altai produce a considerable amount of silver every year—about 
one thousand or one thousand two hundred pouds ; this metal also 
belongs to the Government, as does platina, but with this difference, 
that the gold-washing is farmed out to private speculators, but the 
Crown itself works the silver mines, as the profit is too small to 
attract capitalists to any one particular vein, while the power of 
working the whole Altai from one place gives a profit to the 
Government. 
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After a Russian Easter, with its inevitable accompaniments of 
bell-ringing, coloured eggs, visits, feasting, kissing, and mud,—that 
mud which, according to Napoleon, forms a fifth element in Russia,— 
I left for Semipalatinsk, through the beautiful and productive 
mining districts of the Altai, the valleys still mere swamps of 
melting snow, dangerous even to cross in many places, and forcing 
me once to take refuge on the summit of the cart, while I saw 
the waters below slowly invading my luggage. After a difficult 
journey, I saw the brown ice-laden flood of the Irtysh, and on the 
other side the steppes of Central Asia, dotted with the brown 
kibitkas of the nomad Kirghis. Lower Siberia, as is well known, isa 
country formed by a mixture of races—Cossacks, Great Russians, 
Little Russians, Fins, Poles, Swedes, and Tatars; and it is very 
commonly supposed that these races have remained very largely 
unmixed up to the present day. To a certain extent perhaps it is 
true that a man knowing Russia very thoroughly, as few if any 
Russians do, may be struck with the fact that in some village the 
people keep a particular custom, dress, or accent as a proof of their 
originally having come from acertain government; and this is found. 
In many places the later immigrants have not yet mixed with the 
Siberians, and a glance will tell whence they come, but this does not 
interfere with the general homogeneous aspect of the country, and 
hardly at all with the state of public opinion in it. The democratic 
tendencies natural to all Russians, and above all to the Cossacks, 
have had full room to expand, nor was the composition of the 
Siberian people, composed of malefactors, exiles for political reasons, 
and exiles for material reasons, ¢.c. to avoid starvation, calculated to 
make them look back with gratitude or respect on their mother- 
country. Except a few enthusiasts among the Poles, that is true 
which the Russians say of all of them, that they are far better off in 
Siberia than at home. An exile may enjoy the magnificent climate, 
the fertility of the land, and the society of the cleverest and best of 
his fellow-countrymen, and may reflect that Siberia is not such a bad 
place, and that if he had stopped at home public opinion might have 
foreed him to join in another hopeless insurrection, which would have 
caused him to be quietly shot. When an exile has arrived at this 
stage, he has ceased to be a Pole, and his country is Siberia; and it 
has happened that an exile who could not live in Siberia after his 
term had expired, has come back to Poland in order to get a passport 
to take him back again to his loved Siberia. His feelings against 
the Russian Government are none the less strong. The conspiracies 
which have broken out in Siberia of late years have not been Polish, 
but Russian and orthodox, with hardly a Pole in their ranks. Then 
again, through the misty ideas of knout and mines which prevail in 
England, peers the natural thought that the population in Siberia is 
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all criminal. That it is composed of sons of criminals is true, but is 
a son of a felon more inclined to be a felon than any one else? May 
it not rather be said that a criminal Russian is generally cleverer 
than other average Russians, though he uses his cleverness for a bad 
purpose; and would not his children inherit the intellectual superiority 
without inheriting the tendency to crime, the necessity for which 
has been removed by their altered position? However, without 
entering into psychological theories as to the origin of the popula- 
tion, there exist a few broad facts, most unpleasant, no doubt, 
—facts are so often unpleasant,—but still they exist, and Russia 
must look them in the face if she wishes to preserve Siberia for her- 
self. Siberia does not regard itself as Russian, it has little if any 
respect for the ruling dynasty; none, at all events, of that half- 
worldly half-religious veneration, about which so much is talked in 
England. It is at the same time the wealthiest part of the empire, 
and the farthest from Petersburg. A railway has been much talked 
of, and doubtless would greatly affect the relations between the two 
countries by the quantity of Russians which it would pour into it. 
But, even allowing this, does it not seem as if this wonderful country, 
so full of resources both of nature and race, the most distant and 
most promising offshoot of the Slavonic race, the only land in which 
it has been able freely to develop, unalloyed by foreign influence, 
were destined to make the first step in that final movement towards 
the splitting up of the empire which cannot long be delayed ? 
Asuton W. DILke. 
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SEX IN MIND AND EDUCATION: A REPLY. 


Tue April number of the Fortnightly Review contains an article 
under the heading of Sex in Mind and in Education, by Dr. 
Maudsley. It is a reproduction of a lecture on the same subject 
by Dr. Clarke, formerly a Professor at Harvard College, United 
States, with such additions and comments as the circumstances of 
English life seemed to Dr. Maudsley to warrant. Dr. Clarke’s 
lecture was originally addressed to an audience of women, and, 
whether we agree with its conclusions or not, we cannot blame 
him that with his view of the evil effects of continuous mental work 
on women’s health he thought himself justified in speaking with 
a degree of frankness that would have been out of place under 
other circumstances. In applying Dr. Clarke's arguments to the 
question of the education of women in England, Dr. Maudsley 
pleads the importance of the subject as an excuse for placing medical 
and physiological views before the readers of a literary periodical. 
It is possible he was right in thinking the excuse adequate, though 
we cannot but suggest that there is grave reason for doubting whether 
such a subject can be fully and with propriety discussed except in a 
professional journal. As, however, the usual reserve has been broken 
through, it would be out of place for those who approve the changes 
against which Dr. Maudsley’s argument is directed to be silent in 
obedience to those considerations which he has disregarded. We will 
therefore venture to speak as plainly and directly as he has spoken. 
Dr. Maudsley’s paper consists mainly of a protest against the 
assimilation of the higher education of men and women, and 
against the admission of women to new careers; and this protest 
is founded upon a consideration of the physiological peculiarities 
of women. It derives much of its importance from the assumption 
that what is now being tried in England has already been tried in 
America, and that it has there produced the results which Dr. 
Maudsley thinks are inevitable. When, however, we turn to Dr. 
Clarke’s book (from which the American evidence quoted by 
Dr. Maudsley is taken) we find that the American system is, in 
many important features, and especially in those most strongly 
condemned by Dr. Clarke and the other witnesses, widely different 
from that now being advocated in England. Even if what Dr. 
Maudsley urges could be admitted as a correct inference from physio- 
logical fact, the result of a very different experiment in America 
could not fairly be used to support his argument. We shall show 
later on in what the difference between the American and English 
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systems consists, but it is necessary, first of all, to warn readers of 
Dr. Maudsley’s article that his use of American evidence is mis- 
leading and is not confirmed by reference to Dr. Clarke’s book. 

One other preliminary statement needs to be made before entering 
upon the consideration of Dr. Maudsley’s argument. In the beginning 
of his paper he brings a serious charge against those who are advo- 
cating the changes he disapproves. He says, and in one form or 
another he repeats the charge again and again, that their aim is to 
change women into men, or, as he puts it, “‘ to assimilate the female 
to the male mind.” Much pains is taken to convince them that 
this is impossible; they are assured that “women cannot choose 
but to be women; cannot rebel successfully against the tyranny 
of their organization,” and much more to the same effect. To meet 
such charges is difficult on account of their vagueness. We can 
but ask with unfeigned surprise what ground Dr. Maudsley can 
conceive that he has for them? We ask, what body of persons 
associated together in England for the purpose of promoting the 
education of women has made any statement, in any form or degree, 
implying such aims? That no injudicious advocate has ever made 
aremark which might bear such an interpretation we are not prepared 
to assert, but we can confidently challenge the production of any 
manifesto possessing a fair claim to authority in which anything of 
the kind is said or implied. The single aim of those anxious to 
promote a higher and more serious education for women is to make 
the best they can of the materials at their disposal, and if they fail, 
it assuredly will not be from thinking that the masculine type of 
excellence includes all that can be desired in humanity. 

The position Dr. Maudsley has undertaken to defend is this, that 
the attempt now being made in various directions to assimilate the 
mental training of men and women is opposed to the teachings of 
physiology, and more especially, that women’s health is likely to be 
seriously injured if they are allowed or encouraged to pursue a system 
of education laid down on the same lines, following the same method, 
and having the same ends in view, as a system of education for men. 

He bases his opinion on the fact that just at the age when the 
real educational strain begins, girls are going through an important 
phase of physiological development, and that much of the health of 
their after-life depends upon the changes proper to this age being 
effected without check and in a normal and healthy manner. 
Moreover, the periodical recurrence of the function thus started, is 
attended, Dr. Maudsley thinks, with so great a withdrawal of nervous 
and physical force, that all through life it is useless for women to 
attempt, with these physiological drawbacks, to pursue careers side 
by side with men. 

We have here two distinct assertions to weigh and verify: Ist, 
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that the physiological functions started in girls between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen are likely to be interfered with or interrupted 
by pursuing the same course of study as boys, and by being subjected 
to the same examinations; and, 2nd, that even when these functions 
are in good working order and the woman has arrived at maturity, the 
facts of her organization interfere periodically to such an extent 
with steady and serious labour of mind or body that she can never 
hope to compete successfully with men in any career requiring 
sustained energy. Both with girls and women, however, it is the 
assimilation of their education and the equality of their aim with 
those of boys and men which, in Dr. Maudsley’s eyes, call for special 
condemnation. And in each case he grounds his objection on the 
fact that physiologically important differences are found in the two 
sexes. He says, “It would seem plain that as women are marked 
out by nature for very different offices from those of men, the 
healthy performance of her special functions renders it improbable 
she will succeed, and unwise for her to persevere in running over 
the same course at the same pace with him.” But surely this 
argument contains a non sequitur. The question depends upon the 
nature of the course and the quickness of the pace, and upon the 
fitness of both for women; not at all on the amount of likeness or 
unlikeness between men and women. So far as education ‘is con- 
cerned it is conceivable, and indeed probable that, were they ten 
times as unlike as they are, many things would be equally good for 
both. If girls were less like boys than the anthropomorphic 
apes, nothing but experience would prove that they would not 
benefit by having the best methods and the best tests applied to their 
mental training. And if the course of study which Dr. Maudsley 
is criticising be one as likely to strengthen the best powers of 
the mind as good food is to strengthen the body, if it tend to 
develope habits as valuable to women as to men, and if the pace is 
moderate, there would seem to be no good reason why the special 
physiological functions of women should prevent them from running 
it, any more than these same functions prevent them from eating 
beef and bread with as much benefit as men. The question is 
not settled by proving that both in mind and body girls are different 
from boys. 

The educational methods followed by boys being admitted to be 
better than those hitherto applied to girls, it is necessary to show 
that these better methods would in some way interfere with the 
special functions of girls. This Dr. Maudsley has not done. He 
has not attempted to show how the adoption of a common standard 
of examination for boys and girls, allowing to each a consider- 
able range in the choice of subjects, is likely to interfere more 
with a girl’s health than passing an inferior examination for girls 
only. Either would hurt her if unwisely pressed, if the stimulus 
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of competition were unduly keen, or if in the desire for mental 
development the requirements of her physical nature were over- 
looked. : 

What we want to know is what exactly these requirements are, 
and especially how much consideration girls and women ought to 
show to the fact of the periodic and varying functions of their 
organization. In considering this point, we ought not to overlook 
the antecedent improbability of any organ or set of organs requiring 
exceptional attention ; the rule certainly being that, when people are 
well, their physiological processes go on more smoothly without 
attention than with it. Are women an exception to this rule? 
When this is settled we shall be in a position to speculate upon how 
far in education or in after-life they will be able to work side by 
side with men without overtaxing their powers. 

And first, with regard to adults. Is it true, or is it a great 
exaggeration, to say that the physiological difference between men 
and women seriously interferes with the chances of success a woman 
would otherwise possess? We believe it to be very far indeed from 
the truth. When we are told that in the labour of life women 
cannot disregard their special physiological functions without danger 
to health, it is difficult to understand what is meant, considering 
that in adult life healthy women do as a rule disregard them almost 
completely. It is, we are convinced, a great exaggeration to imply 
that women of average health are periodically incapacitated from 
serious work by the facts of their organization. Among poor 
women, where all the available strength is spent upon manual 
labour, the daily work goes on without intermission, and, as a rule, 
without ill effects. For example, do domestic servants, either as 
young girls or in mature life, show by experience that a marked 
change in the amount of work expected from them must be made 
at these times unless their health is to be injured ? It is well known 
that they do not. 

With regard to mental work it is within the experience of many 
women that that which Dr. Maudsley speaks of as an occasion of 
weakness, if not of temporary prostration, is either not felt to be 
such or is even recognised as an aid, the nervous and mental power 
being in many cases greater at those times than at any other. This 
is confirmed by what is observed when this function is prematurely 
‘checked, or comes naturally to an end. In either case its absence 
usually gives rise to a condition of nervous weakness unknown 
while the regularity of the function was maintained. It is surely 
unreasonable to assume that the same function in persons of good 
health can be a cause of weakness when present, and also when 
absent. If its performance made women weak and ill, its absence 
would be a gain, which it is not. Probably the true view of the 
matter is this. From various causes the demand made upon the 
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nutritive processes is less in women than in men, while these pro- 
cesses are not proportionately less active; nutrition is thus con- 
tinually a little in excess of what is wanted by the individual, 
and there is a margin ready for the demand made in childbearing. 
Till this demand arises it is no loss, but quite the reverse, to get rid 
of the surplus nutritive material, and getting rid of it involves, 
when the process is normal, no loss of vigour to the-woman. 

As to the exact amount of care needed at the time when this 
function is active and regular, individual women no doubt vary very 
much, but experience justifies a confident opinion that the cases in 
which it seriously interferes with active work of mind or body are 
exceedingly rare ; and that in the case of most women of good health, 
the natural recurrence of this function is not recognised as causing 
anything more than very temporary malaise, and frequently not 
even that. 

The case is, we admit, very different during early womanhood, 
when rapid growth and the development of new functions have 
taxed the nutritive powers more than they are destined to be taxed 
in mature life. At this age a temporary sense of weakness is doubt- 
less much more common than it is later in life, and where it exists 
wise guardians and teachers are in the habit of making allowance 
for it, and of encouraging a certain amount of idleness. This is, 
we believe, as much the rule in the best English schools as it is in 
private schoolrooms and homes. No one wishes to dispute the 
necessity for care of this kind; but in our experience teachers, as 
a rule, need a warning on the point even less than parents. J’athers 
especially are apt to be thoughtless in expecting their girls to be 
equally ready at all times to ride or take long walks, and so far as 
individual experience may be used as a guide, we venture to think 
that far more harm is done to young women in ways of this kind 
while they are at home, than when they are protected by the quiet 
routine of school life. While, too, we would not deny that very 
great pressure of mental work at this age is to be deprecated, we 
believe that practically the risk of injury from undue or exceptional 
physical fatigue at an inopportune moment is much greater. Riding, 
long standing, lifting heavy weights,—e.g. young brothers and sisters 
—dancing, and rapid or fatiguing walks, are, we believe, the chief 
sources of risk to delicate girls at these times, and of them all 
riding is probably much the most serious. The assertion that, as a 
rule, girls are unable to go on with an ordinary amount of quiet 
exercise or mental work during these periods, seems to us to be 
entirely contradicted by experience. Exceptional cases require 
special care, and under the arrangements of school life in England, 
whatever may be the case in America, they get it. Dut does it 
follow from this, that there is any ground for suspecting or fearing 
that the demands made by the special functions of womanhood 
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during the time of development are really more in danger of being 
overlooked, or inadequately considered, under the new system of 
education than they were under the old? Dr. Maudsley seems to 
think there is, but he brings no evidence in support of his opinion. 
He is apparently not aware that most important improvements in 
physical training are being introduced alongside with other reforms. 
The time given to education is being prolonged, and the pressure in 
the early years of womanhood, when continuous work is less likely 
to be well borne, is being lightened; girls are no longer kept stand- 
ing an hour or more at a time, or sitting without support for 
their backs ; school hours and school terms are shortened ; and, above 
all, physical exercise is no longer limited to the daily monotonous 
walk which was thought all-sufficient in old-fashioned schools and 
homes. In spite of these undeniable facts, Dr. Maudsley charges 
the reformers with having neglected the physical requirements of 
girls, in order to stimulate their mental activity. ‘It is quite evi- 
dent,” he says, “that many of those who are foremost in their zeal 
for raising the education of women, have not given proper considera- 
tion to the nature of her organization.” In another place he 
blames them for having neglected physical training and exercise. 
To those in a position to know the facts, such a charge as this 
seems peculiarly misplaced and unjust. It is no doubt true, that 
twenty years ago the physical training of girls was deplorably 
neglected, and that it still is so in homes and schools of the old- 
fashioned type. But the same people who during recent years have 
been trying to improve the mental training of girls, have con- 
tinually been protesting in favour also of physical development, and 
to a great extent their protests have been successful. The school- 
mistresses who asked that girls might share in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, were the first also to introduce 
gymnastics, active games, daily baths, and many other hygienic 
reforms sorely needed in girls’ schools. The London Association of 
Schoolmistresses, which was formed expressly “to promote the 
higher education of women,” took so comprehensive a view of 
what this included, that the first paper issued by them was one 
upon “ Physical Exercises and Recreation,’ in which it was laid 
down as a maxim that “good results are not obtained by sacrificing 
any one part of our nature to another. If study takes up so much 
time that there is not enough left for play, there must be too much 
study going on. The lessons must be too many or too long, and 
ought to be curtailed.” What more could Dr. Maudsley himself 
say ? The same body also applied itself in the very infancy of its 
existence to the study of School Hygiene, and took particular 
trouble to ascertain in what way the health and vigour of the 
girls in their schools could be improved. So far from their deserv- 
ing censure, all who are interested in advancing the education of 
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girls feel themselves deeply indebted to these ladies for the zeal and 
self-sacrifice they have shown in adopting, at great cost often to 
themselves, hygienic reforms not expected from them, and often 
indeed in advance of the sense of the parents of their pupils. 

But it may still be urged, that admitting the advantage to girls 
of assimilating their play-ground hours to those of boys, of sub- 
stituting outdoor games for worsted work or crouching over the 
fire with a story-book, yet that when it comes to school work the 
case is different, and that to make girls work as hard as boys do, 
and especially to allow them to work for the same examinations, 
would be to press unfairly upon their powers. In answer to this, 
we must take note of some facts about boys. 

It must not be overlooked, that the difficulties which attend the 
period of rapid functional development are not confined to women, 
though they are expressed differently in the two sexes. Analogous 
changes take place in the constitution and organization of young 
men, and the period of immature manhood is frequently one of 
weakness, and one during which any severe strain upon the mental 
and nervous powers is productive of more mischief than it is in 
later life. It is possible that the physiological demand thus made 
is lighter than that made upon young women at the corresponding 
age, but on the other hand it is certain that, in many other ways 
unknown to women, young men still further tax their strength, 
e.g. by drinking, smoking, unduly severe physical exercise, and 
frequently by late hours and dissipation generally. Whether, 
regard being had to all these varying influences, young men 
are much less hindered than young women in intellectual work 
by the demands made upon their physical and nervous strength 
during the period of development, it is probably impossible to deter- 
mine. All that we wish to show is that the difficulties which attend 
development are not entirely confined to women, and that in point of 
fact great allowance ought to be made, and has already been made, 
for them in deciding what may reasonably be expected in the way of 
intellectual attainment from young men. It is not much to the 
point to prove that men could work harder than women, if the work 
demanded from either is very far from overtaxing the powers of 
even the weaker of the two. If we had no opportunity of measuring 
the attainments of ordinary young men, or if they really were the 
intellectual athletes Dr. Maudsley’s warnings would lead us to 
suppose them to be, the question, “Is it well for women to contend 
on equal terms with men for the goal of man’s ambition?” might 
be as full of solemnity to us as it is to Dr. Maudsley. As it is, 
it sounds almost ironical. Hitherto most of the women who 
have “ contended with men for the goal of man’s ambition” have 
had no chance of being any the worse for being allowed to do so on 
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equal terms. They have had all the benefit of being heavily handi- 
capped. Over and above their assumed physical and mental infe- 
riority, they have had to start in the race without a great part of the 
training men have enjoyed, or they have gained what training they 
have been able to obtain in an atmosphere of hostility, to remain in 
which has taxed their strength and endurance far more than any 
amount of mental work could tax it. Would, for instance, the ladies 
who for five years have been trying to get a medical education at 
Edinburgh find their task increased, or immeasurably lightened, by 
being allowed to contend “on equal terms with men” for that goal ? 
The intellectual work required from other medical students is 
nothing compared with what it has been made to them by obliging 
them to spend time and energy in contesting every step of their 
course, and yet in spite of this heavy additional burden they have not 
at present shown any signs of enfeebled health or of inadequate mental 
power. To all who know what it is to pursue intellectual work 
under such conditions as these, Dr. Maudsley’s pity for the more 
fortunate women who may pursue it in peace and on equal terms 
with men sounds superfluous. But Dr. Maudsley would probably 
say that, in speaking of the pace at which young men at the Uni- 
versities work as being dangerously rapid for average women, he was 
not referring to anything less ambitious than the competition for 
honours. No one denies that in some cases this is severe ; many men 
knock up under it, and it would doubtless tax the strength of women. 
But it must be borne in mind that that element in the competition 
which incites men to the greatest effort, and increases the strain to 
its utmost, is one which, for the present at least, would not operate 
upon women. Pecuniary rewards, large enough to affect a man’s 
whole after-life, are given for distinction in these examinations; and 
it is the eager desire for a Fellowship which raises the pressure of 
competition to so high and, as many think, to so unwholesome a point. 
As there are at present no Fellowships for women, this incentive does 
not operate upon them. 

It must always be remembered, too, that University work 
does not come at the age when Dr. Maudsley and Dr. Clarke 
think it is likely to be too exciting. No one is proposing that girls 
of seventeen or eighteen should be allowed to try for a place in the 
Cambridge Honours’ Lists. What is proposed is that after a girl- 
hood of healthful work and healthful play, when her development is 
complete and her constitution settled, the student, at the age of 
eighteen or nineteen, should begin the college course, and should be 
prepared to end it at twenty-two or twenty-three. As we shall see 
later on, this is a very different plan from that pursued in America, 
and censured by Dr. Clarke. 


In estimating the possible consequences of extending the time 
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spent in education, and even those of increasing somewhat the 
pressure put upon girls under eighteen, it should be borne in mind 
that even if the risk of overwork, pure and simple, work unmixed 
with worry, is more serious than we are disposed to think it, it is 
not the only, nor even the most pressing, danger during the period 
of active physiological development. The nately developed fune- 
tions of womanhood awaken instincts which are more apt at this 
age to make themselves unduly prominent than to be hidden 
or forgotten. Even were the dangers of continuous mental work 
as great as Dr. Maudsley thinks they are, the dangers of 
life adapted to develope only the specially and consciously feminine 
side of the girl’s nature would be much greater. From the purely 
physiological point of view, it is difficult to believe that study much 
more serious than that usually pursued by young men would do a girl’s 
health as much harm as a life directly calculated to ovenetiundate 
the emotional and sexual instincts, and to weaken the guiding and 
controlling forces which these instincts so imperatively need. The 
stimulus found in novel-reading, in the theatre and ball-room, 
the excitement which attends a premature entry into society, the 
competition of vanity and frivolity, these involve far more real 
dangers to the health of young women than the competition for 
knowledge, or for scientific or literary honours, ever has done, or is 
ever likely todo. And even if, in the absence of real culture, dis- 
sipation be avoided, there is another danger still more difficult to 
escape, of which the evil physical results are scarcely less grave, 
and this is dulness. It is not easy for those whose lives are full to 
overflowing of the interests which accumulate as life matures, to 
realise how insupportably dull the life of a young woman just out of 
the schoolroom is apt to be, nor the powerful influence for evil this 
dulness has upon her health and morals. There is no tonic in the 
pharmacopeia to be compared with happiness, and happiness worth 
calling such is not known where the days drag along filled with 
make-believe occupations and dreary sham amusements. 

The cases that Dr. Clarke brings forward in support of his opinion 
against continuous mental work during the period of development 
could be outnumbered many times over even in our own limited 
experience, by those in which the break-down of nervous and physi- 
cal health seems at any rate to be distinctly traceable to want of ade- 
quate mental interest and occupation in the years immediately suc- 
ceeding school life. Thousands of young women, strong and bloom- 
ing at eighteen, become gradually languid and feeble under the 
depressing influence of dulness, not only in the special functions 
of womanhood, but in the entire cycle of the processes of nutri- 
tion and innervation, till in a few years they are morbid and self- 
absorbed, or even hysterical. If they had had upon leaving school 
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some solid intellectual work which demanded real thought and 
excited genuine interest, and if this interest had been helped by 
the stimulus of an examination, in which distinction would have 
been a legitimate source of pride, the number of such cases would 
probably be indefinitely smaller than it is now. It may doubtless 
be objected that even if this plan were pursued, and young 
women were allowed and expected to continue at tolerably hard 
mental work till they were twenty-one or twenty-two, it would 
only be postponing the evil day, and that when they left college 
they would dislike idleness as much, and be as much injured by 
itas when they left school. This is true; but by this time they 
would have more internal resources against idleness and dulness, 
and they would have reached an age in which some share in prac- 
tical work and responsibility—the lasting refuge from dulness— 
is more easily obtained than it is in girlhood. Moreover, by enter- 
ing society at a somewhat less immature age, a young woman is more 
able to take an intelligent part in it; is prepared to get more real 
pleasure from the companionship it affords, and, suffering less from 
ennui, she is less apt to make a hasty and foolish marriage. From the 
physiological point of view this last advantage is no small or doubtful 
one. Any change in the arrangements of young women’s lives 
which tends to discourage very early marriages will probably do 
more for their health and for the health of their children than any 
other change could do. But it is hopeless to expect girls, who are at 
heart very very dull, to wait till they are physiologically fit for the 
wear and tear consequent upon marriage if they see their way to it 
at eighteen or nineteen. There is always a hope that the unknown 
may be less dull than the known, and in the mean time the mere 
mention of a change gives life a fillip. It is also hopeless to expect 
them to be even reasonably critical in their choice. Coleridge says, 
“Tf Ferdinand hadn’t eccme, Miranda must have married Caliban ;” 
and many a Miranda finds her fate by not being free to wait a little 
longer for her Ferdinand. 

But Dr. Maudsley supports his argument by references to American 
experience. He says in effect, “ That which the English educational 
reformers advocate has been tried in America and has failed; the 
women there go through the same educational course as the men, 
and the result is that they are nervous, specially prone to the various 
ailments peculiar to their sex, not good at bearing children, and 
unable to nurse them.” ‘These are grave charges, and we can 
scarcely wonder at Dr. Maudsley’s thinking “it is right to call 
attention to them.” But it is also right to see if they are 
true. One fact certainly seems to be plain, and that is, that 
American women are frequently nervous, and do too often break 
down in the particular ways described in the quotation, though, if 
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we may judge at all from those whom we have an opportunity of 
seeing in Europe, it may be hoped that the race is not quite in such 
a bad plight as Dr. Maudsley’s quotations would lead us to fear. 
But granting that the facts are stated correctly, the doubtful point 
is, what causes this condition of things? Dr. Clarke says that, among 
other causes, it is due to an education which is at once too con- 
tinuous, too exciting, too much pressed, and which is taken at too early 
anage. But against this we have to notice the testimony of many 
independent witnesses to the effect that the evils complained of . re 
seen to a much greater extent among the fashionable and idle 
American women—those guiltless of ever having passed an exami- 
nation—than they are among those who have gone through the 
course of study complained of. Then, again, it is notorious that 
the American type in both sexes is “nervous.” The men show 
it as distinctly, if not even more distinctly than the women ; and not 
those men only who have any claim to be considered above the aver- 
age in intellect or culture. If Dr. Clarke’s explanation of the exist- 
ence of this type in women is correct, what is its explanation in men? 

Dr. Clarke himself gives us some valuable hints as to possible causes, 
other than study. He says: ‘“‘ We live in a zone of perpetual pie and 
doughnut ;” “ our girls revel in these unassimilable abominations.” He 
also justly blames the dress of American women, “ its stiff corsets and 
its heavy skirts ;”” but somewhat inconsequently, as it seems to us, he 
says, “‘ these cannot be ‘supposed to affect directly the woman’s special 
functions.” If one thing more than another is likely to do a woman 
harm in these directions, we should say it is heavy skirts; and it 
certainly shakes our faith in Dr. Clarke’s acumen to find him attri- 
buting less direct influence to them than to mental occupation. Our 
own notion would be that till American girls wear light dresses and 
thick boots, and spend as much time out of doors as their brothers, 
no one knows how many examinations they could pass not only 
without injury but with positive benefit to their health and spirits. 
We find, however, no mention made by Dr. Clarke of the influence of 
the stove-heated rooms in which American women live, nor of the 
indoor lives they lead. These two things only would, we believe, 
suffice to explain the general and special delicacy of which he com- 
plains, and the inferiority in point of health of American to English 
women. 

But the truth is, that the system against which Dr. Clarke protests, 
and to which his arguments are directed, is, in some of the very points 
upon which he most insists, essentially different from that which is 
now being gradually introduced in England. Dr. Maudsley has, with 
what we must call some unfairness, applied what was written against 
one plan, to another which is unlike it in almost every important 
point. Whether the system in America deserves all that Dr. Clarke 
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says against it, Americans must determine, We are not in a posi- 
tion at this distance to weigh conflicting evidence, or to determine 
which out of many causes is the most potent in producing the ill- 
health he deplores. But we can speak of the conditions under 
which English girls work, and we are able to say distinctly that 
on many vital points they are just those which Dr. Clarke and the 
other American doctors urge as desirable. 

For instance, the stress of educational effort comes in America before 
cighteen. Graduation takes place at thatage. At our own college for 
women at Girton, girls under eighteen are not admitted, and the final 
examinations take place three years or more later. Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
evidence on this point, as quoted by Dr. Clarke, is very emphatic. He 
says: “ Worst of all is the American view of female education. The 
time taken for the more serious instruction of girls extends to the age of 
eighteen, and rarely over this.” There is nothing that the English ad- 
vocates of a change of system have striven more heartily to effect, than 
an extension of the time given to education ; and what they have urged 
is in complete agreement with the opinions of Dr. Clarke and Dr. 
Mitchell. Then, again, Dr. Clarke distinguishes very clearly between 
girls learning the same subjects as boys, and sharing the same final 
examinations (which he does not disapprove), and identical co- 
education, where they are subjected to exactly the same rules and 
daily system, and where emulation between the two is constantly at 
work. He says (p. 135): “It is one thing to put upa goal a long 
way off—five or six months, or three or four years distant—and to 
tell girls and boys, each in their own way, to strive for it ; and quite 
a different thing to put up the same goal, at the same distance, and 
oblige each sex to run their race for it side by side on the same road, 
in daily competition with each other, and with equal expenditure of 
force at all times. Identical co-education is racing in the latter way.” 
Now, there is no organized movement in England for identical co- 
education in this sense. What is advocated is just what Dr. Clarke 
approves, viz. setting up the same goal, and allowing young men and 
young women to reach it each in their own way, and without the 
stimulus of daily rivalry. The public recitations, and the long hours 
of standing they involve, so much blamed by Dr. Clarke, are 
unknown in England, except in schools of the most old-fashioned and 
unenlightened type. The number of hours per day spent in mental 
work seems also to be much greater than that which is usual or even 
alowed in the best English schools. Eight or ten hours is said to be 
the usual time given to study in the American schools. In England, 
six hours is the time suggested by the Schoolmistresses’ Associa- 
tion, and this is to include time given to music and needlework. 
Naturally, there is no time in America for physical exercise or 
outdoor games. 
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Dr. Maudsley appends to the physiological argument others 
which do not press for immediate attention. They are already 
familiar to all who are interested in noticing what can be said in 
support of the policy of restriction, whether as applied to negroes, 
agricultural labourers, or women. ‘They remind us more of an 
Ashantee fight than of a philosophical essay; so abundant is the 
powder used in their discharge, and so miscellaneous and obso- 
lete are the projectiles. Happily, too, like the Ashantee slugs, 
though they wound, they are not very deadly. However, even Dr. 
Maudsley seems to relent when he comes to the end of the subject, 
and he goes so far as to allow that if the women whose policy he has 
been opposing fail, they will still be useful as failures, and that 
therefore they may go on their way, not too much discouraged by his 
disapproval. We will venture to draw another conclusion from the 
discussion, and it is this; that those who wish to give a fair hearing 
to all that is urged in support of a higher education for women must 
examine the evidence for themselves, not saying to themselves loosely 
that medical men seem to be afraid of this higher education, or that 
it seems to have been tried in America, and to have failed. Let 
them inform themselves thoroughly of what is proposed, and of 
the difference between the new system and the old; and if the 
result be, that, by improvement in the training and education of 
women, as much may be hoped for their physical as for their mental 
development, let them, in the interests not of women only, but of 
the children who claim from their mothers so much more than 
mere existence and nurture, give to those who are labouring at this 
difficult work, not languid approval, but sustained and energetic 
support. 

And to those who share Dr. Maudsley’s fears, we may say, that 
though under any system there will be some failures, physiological and 
moral, neither of which will be confined to one sex, yet that expe- 
rience shows that no system will live from which failure in either of 
these directions as a rule results. Nature in the long run protects 
herself from our mistakes: and when we are in doubt, we may be 
guided by the general principles of equity and common sense, while 
waiting for the light of a larger experience. 


ELIZABETH GARRETT ANDERSON. 
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MR. MAURICE’S THEOLOGY. 


Nor long before his death, Mr. Maurice published a remarkable 
defence of the Athanasian Creed. That document commended itself 
to him as an unequivocal protest against dogmatism and uncha- 
ritableness. The ordinary reader was simply bewildered by such 
utterances. If the Athanasian tenets be not dogmas, and damning 
those who disbelieve them, not uncharitable, dogma and charity 
are words without sense. Wonder at such ingenuity was tinged 
with contempt, if the reader took the defence to be merely another 
bit of theological legerdemain ; with regret, if he shared the general 
respect for Mr. Maurice’s character and intellect. Mr. Maurice’s 
whole life, indeed, was one proof of his superiority to the vulgar 
motives which prompt men to tamper with the truth. His ability 
and learning were warmly recognised even by thinkers who, like 
Mr. Mill, differéd most widely from his speculative opinions. Nor 
was it possible to suppose that Mr. Maurice’s acuteness led him, 
like some philosophers, to glory in his own obscurity. He always 
declared in the most emphatic terms that he spoke to the ordinary 
mind, and that he used language in the plainest and most obvious 
sense. And yet this discovery about the Athanasian Creed is but a 
fair specimen of the strange paradoxes which form the very substance 
of his writings. Mr. Maurice’s characteristic doctrines have ceased 
to have much interest for the world at large. Most men who 
claim to be, and all who claim not to be, orthodox, see in them a 
painful waste of intellectual ingenuity ; and even the party which 
would appropriate Mr. Maurice’s reputation, has drifted widely from 
his principles. The Broad Churchman of the present day generally 
admits that he would willingly see the Church well rid of much of 
that ecclesiastical lumber in which Mr. Maurice somehow found the 
expression of his deepest convictions. If he follows Mr. Maurice’s 
practice, he certainly rejects his doctrine, in declaring that theology 
is bound to be hazy. The master would have emphatically repudi- 
ated the recent discovery of his disciples, that the divine revelation 
made to the world through Christ has the peculiar merit that 
nobody can possibly understand what it means. Perhaps that dis- 
covery may be taken as a tacit confession that the teacher failed in 
his effort to be perfectly clear. The light that was in him turns 
out to be strangely dashed with darkness. Yet, little as Mr. 
Maurice may have succeeded in impressing the world at large, or 
even his own disciples, the problem I have noticed may deserve 
some inquiry. How did it happen that so able, so honest a man, 
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aiming at expressing plain truth in simple language, came to enfold 
his writings in a mist impenetrable to the ordinary understanding ? 
In a complete estimate of Mr. Maurice’s teaching, it would be unfair 
to insist exclusively upon this difficulty. Much would have to be 
said of the moral beauty of his writings, and much of the personal 
charm which influenced all who came in contact with him, and, in 
some degree, even those who never saw him. But I do not propose 
to give any such estimate: and it is as well to say this much dis- 
tinctly at the outset, in order to obviate the conclusion that, in 
dwelling upon some of his weaknesses, I overlook the fact that 
much that was in the highest degree admirable was blended with 
less valuable elements. 

The general attitude of Mr. Maurice towards the speculation of 
his time may be easily defined. He was, it may be said, one pro- 
duct of the great reaction of the early part of this century. The 
fossilized theology of the preceding generation was to him unspeak- 
ably barren. The heresies which it encountered shared its faults. 
Paley and Horsley were as flat and unprofitable as Bentham and 
Priestley. Utilitarian moralists seemed to him to leave out of their 
calculations the one animating principle of society ; and their calcula- 
tions were frigid and materialising. They made a machine out of 
« living organism, and reduced to a mere caput mortuum the body 
in which they should have recognised the inspiration of the divine 
spirit. On the other hand, Mr. Maurice’s culture was too wide, his 
sympathies too keen and generous, to permit him to join the purely 
reactionary party. Ile sought therefore to escape from the prison- 
house under the congenial guidance of Coleridge, whose influence upon 
his mind is generously recognised in the preface to the “ Kingdom 
of Christ.” Coleridge is generally taken to be the channel of com- 
munication by which German philosophy acted upon the English 
mind. But from Coleridge, Mr. Maurice received rather a general 
impulse than any definite system of opinions. To anything like a 
system he was indeed opposed on principle. It may be doubted 
whether he had really much aptitude for metaphysical inquiries ; 
but, at any rate, he scrupulously resisted the temptation to unlock 
the mysteries of the universe by that key of which Coleridge was 
supposed to be the English proprietor. He thought that a new 
spirit was being breathed into the dry bones of contemporary 
theology, but he was in constant fear lest the invaluable lesson 
should be made formal or unintelligible by the use of any technical 
language. The importance, indeed, of avoiding this danger was 
invariably present to his mind, and explains some of the charac- 
teristic peculiarities of his writings. 


According to him, the living principles of religion are in con- 
stant danger of being “stifled” or “strangled”? by theological 
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systems. The religious history of the world is a history of an inces- 
sant ebb and flow of genuine faith. A great teacher arises; he 
touches the hearts of all men, and a gush of spiritual emotion 
pours forth like the lava from a volcano. But the energy of the 
eruption declines; the lava becomes encrusted with hard slag; and 
the living words crystallize into dead formulas. The spirit has 
departed, and nothing but a set of dogmas is left, to which the sue- 
ceeding generation attributes a superstitious value. Since the Refor- 
mation, for example, the process has been frequently repeated. 
Luther, Calvin, George Fox, Wesley, Priestley, and many others, 
had each their lesson for mankind ; and in no case was the lesson 
without its value. But in each of these cases, as in others of wider 
importance, the same result followed. The sounds which once stirred 
the world became mere party catchwords, repeated with parrot-like 
indifference. How was such a process to be prevented for the 
future? How could the lava be kept flowing in an equable stream ? 
sy proclaiming a new set of dogmas purer and more comprehensive 
than those which had lost their savour? The attempt seemed to be 
hopeless. If you could discover the particular aspect of the truth 
which should affect the minds of this generation, you would have 
no security that the effect would be permanent. St. Paul and 
Iuther both announced great truths; and the words of each, con- 
verted into dead formulas, have become simply chains to bind men’s 
souls. How can we hope that a better fate should attend the preach- 
ing of men who acknowledge Paul and Luther to have been incom- 
parably their superiors? Should the task be abandoned as hopeless? 
In one sense it must be hopeless. Periods of excitement and of 
relaxation will doubtless follow each other so long as human nature 
is substantially unchanged. The heart of the world has its regular 
systole and diastole, like the heart of an animal. But it does not 
follow that a dogma should be petrified because it ceases to produce 
excitement. We may be less moved than the contemporaries of 
Harvey by the theory of the circulation of the blood; but it has 
not, like the doctrine of justification by faith, become a mere set 
of phrases. Some thinkers might explain the difference very 
briefly. The scientific doctrine stated a true relation between facts ; 
the theological doctrine an arbitrary relation between figments. 
To Mr. Maurice, of course, this explanation was not open. Starting 
from-a profound conviction of the supreme value of the Christian 
revelation, and believing that all its dogmas were expressions of most 
important truths, he had to discover some other explanation of their 
strange tendency to wear out into lifeless shadows. He found it in 
the doctrine that all such formulas were of necessity inadequate, 
and that the vital error of the sects consisted in supposing that they 
could possibly be final or exhaustive. Some such conclusion is, of 
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course, held by theologians of many different schools; but in Mr. 
Maurice’s mind it assumed a peculiar shape, which colours every 
page of his writings. It is, in fact, impossible to open any of his 
books without coming upon an assertion, to which he evidently 
attaches the very highest importance. The doctrine which thus 
recurs again and again, and which some of his ablest disciples seem 
to regard as containing the very pith and marrow of his teaching, is 
expressed in the statement that God has revealed himself; not 
dogmas about himself. Or, as he puts it in the beginning of the 
Theological Essays, theology is not to be regarded as “a collec- 
tion of our theories about God,” but as ‘a declaration of his 
will and his acts towards us.” Without this clue, he says, the 
articles of the Church are “bewildering,” with it they become 
intelligible and coherent. The doctrine thus announced is, in 
fact, applied by its author to solve every difficulty ; and in pro- 
portion as we do or do not understand it, we are or are not 
capable of following Mr. Maurice’s teaching. What then, must be 
our first question, does it mean ? For it must be admitted that at 
the first it sounds to the ordinary hearer as little more than an 
equivocation. or very good reasons, Mr. Maurice himself does not 
volunteer any explanation. THe regards the statement as a primary 
truth which commends itself naturally to the understanding. And 
yet, how is it to be understood? God has revealed himself, and not 
a dogma about himself. But what is a revelation of God except a 
revelation of a dogma about God? If God reveals himself as a just 
and merciful being, what is that but to reveal the dogmas that God 
is just, and that he is merciful? The distinction seems to be rather 
grammatical than logical, or else to resolve itself into the familiar 
distinction of all theological writers between vital and dead truths. 
There is, of course, a difference between the faith of the just man, 
and the faith of the devils who believe and tremble; the difference 
being briefly that one kind of faith is accepted by the understanding, 
whilst the other affects the emotions and the conduct. Does Mr. 
Maurice here merely mean to emphasise this familiar distinction, and 
to point out that a doctrine does not bear fruit till it has been absorbed 
in the spiritual nature as well as apprehended by the mind? That 
distinction is included, but Mr. Maurice meant something more. 
He was attempting to state the principle, in virtue of which some 
doctrines preserve their freshness whilst others degenerate into 
dogmas. His view may be best illustrated by its application to 
ordinary knowledge. If a man says, for example, that he believes 
in the Emperor Napoleon, he undoubtedly means to say that he 
believes in a number of dogmas about Napoleon; that he believes 
him to be of a certain age, of a certain family, in the enjoyment of 
certain rights, and soon. But it would be impossible to translate all 
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his knowledge of the Emperor, perhaps more than a small part of 
his knowledge, into definite logical propositions. Language is, after 
all, an instrument of limited powers; and the knowledge of a friend, 
or of any one who has been a direct object of perception, can be very 
imperfectly packed into words. A certain King Gézu of Dahomey, 
as I have read in a recent book of travels, invented an imaginary 
double of himself, a mere fictitious entity, upon whom he found it 
convenient to devolve some of the more troublesome attributes of 
Dahoman royalty. Such an imaginary person would be defined by 
a set of dogmas, which would exhaust his attributes. And it cannot 
be doubted that the subjects would have a very different and much 
more vivid conception of the actual king who was in the habit of 
cutting off their heads in person than of the mere arbitrary figment. 
Christians, according to Mr. Maurice, are tempted to worship a deity 
analogous to this last personage, not to the living object whose bodily 
reality can be tested by their senses. This, in his phraseology, is to 
believe in a dogma about God instead of believing in God. Or we 
may say that a mere collection of rough scratches will bring vividly 
before our minds some real man of whom we have an independent 
knowledge. But, if we took such a collection, measured the scratches 
with microscopical accuracy, and declared that they represented our 
whole knowledge, we should be confounding the symbol with the 
reality ; and the beautiful face would become a mere thing of shreds 
or patches. Throughout his teachings, Mr. Maurice labours pain- 
fully and emphatically to impress upon us the difference between the 
two states of mind thus indicated. It is not a new theory which he 
would teach, but a new mode of regulating our minds. If we have 
once firmly seized the difference we shall be delivered from the ever- 
besetting danger of lapsing into a mere formula from a contempla- 
tion of the truth which lies beneath all formulas. One consequence 
of this tendency may be noticed in passing. It contributes very 
materially to darken Mr. Maurice’s style. He is so much afraid of 
our putting the definition for the thing defined, that he becomes 
unwilling to define anything, or to use any phrases which may be 
converted into a definition. He generally strings together two or 
three alternative clauses in every sentence, lest one should be sup- 
posed to have any intrinsic value for his mind.  Ifis writing 
reminds us of the work of an artist who is not quite sure of his hand, 
and, instead of making a single decisive stroke, gives us half-a-dozen 
tentative outlines, which effectually blur the sharpness of definition. 
The practice, objectionable in a literary point of view, is significant 
also of a real weakness. Nobody is afraid of speaking too definitely 
about Mr. Disraeli, because nobody imagines that if he at one time 
calls him the Prime Minister, and at another the author of 
“ Lothair,” his readers will suppose that he means, in either case, to 
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give an exhaustive definition of the person. He can rely upon the 
imagination of his readers to supply the whole figure which he has 
indicated by one characteristic. Mr. Maurice’s nervous fear lest 
the use of a symbol should prevent those who use it from looking 
further raises some presumption that the intuitive perception which 
he assumes is at least not so clear as he supposes. 

For it is plain that this is what is really assumed throughout his 
whole philosophy. Man has a faculty for perceiving God in the sense 
in which he hasa faculty for perceiving other men. Mr. Maurice fully 
accepts the Quaker doctrine of the “ inward light.” God reveals him- 
self to the spiritual vision of mankind as distinctly as the sun reveals 
itself to their bodily eye. No set of words, therefore, can comprise 
our whole knowledge of divine things, as no set of words could com- 
prehend all that is implied in the single word sun. The blind man 
who attempts to make some image of the visible sun, by the help of sta- 
tistics as to its size and distance, is not more helpless than the theologian 
who fancies that his dogmas can accurately set forth the idea of God. 
Mr. Maurice, of course, admits that the linite cannot comprehend 
the Infinite ; but a man, he declares, may know God as a child knows 
its father. He does not object to orthodox dogmas as false, but 
merely as inadequate by themselves. Take them as hints to guide 
our thoughts, and we find that they express the highest truths ; 
rest in them as by themselves sufficient, and they change, like fairy- 
gold, into mere decaying rubbish. Belief in the dogma of the Trinity 
is by itself valueless; belief in the three persons and the one God 
strengthens and elevates the soul. A dogmatist “in the offensive 
immoral sense” is a man who ‘confounds that which seems to him or 
to any man with that which is.” A dogmatist in the good sense is 
one who swears that something is, from which “no man and 
devil shall tear him away.’ But how, you ask, can the mind 
distinguish between that which is and that which seems? Can we 
entirely eliminate from our perceptions that part which we have 
contributed ourselves? Or, in the ordinary phrase, is not human 
knowledge essentially relative, and man condemned to perpetual 
ignorance of “things in themselves”? To all such questions Mr. 
Maurice implicitly answers in the negative. We have a spiritual 
vision which can take cognizance of the Eternal and the Absolute, or 
his doctrine becomes meaningless. He quotes the familiar lines of 
Daniel :— 

‘* Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 


to illustrate the doctrine that a devout man feels sure that when 
he believes in Christ, he rises above “his reason, his thoughts, and 
himself.” Wemust free ourselves from what he calls “mere notionality.” 
Our conceptions may serve as starting-points, but we must be able to 
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soar above them into the regions where true spiritual vision becomes 
possible. In Germany, Mr. Maurice would perhaps have been like 
Schleiermacher, the interpreter into theological dialect of some 
system of transcendental philosophy; and indeed many of his 
characteristic doctrines seem to be distinctly traceable to Schleier- 
macher. But his English dread of metaphysical frigidity and 
formality, and his desire to be rather devotional than scholastic, 
always leads him to use language more like that of the mysties ; 
and, indeed, such a philosophy as that of which Coleridge endea- 
youred to be the interpreter, becomes mysticism when regarded 
from the religious instead of the metaphysical side. More than 
once that imaginary scoffer who is always lying in wait to 
assail his arguments, taunts him with the opprobrious epithet of 
mystic and mentions the names of Behmen, Law, and Madame 
Guyon. So far, indeed, as mysticism implies simply a claim to 
the reality of a direct spiritual vision, Mr. Maurice would not 
shrink from the imputation. The only definition, he says, of mys- 
ticism which distinctly condemns it, is that which connotes a tendency 
to invest the consciousness of individuals with the sacredness which 
belongs to universal truths. The statement is characteristic. Most 
people would define the error of the mystic to consist in the confusion 
between his own feelings and supernatural intimations. The inherent 
vice of theological dogmas is that they involve the attempt to trans- 
cend the limits of human thought; and of mysticism that it involves 
the belief in the supernatural origin of certain emotions. Now, Mr. 
Maurice attempts to obliterate these distinctions entirely ; he refuses to 
draw any line between the natural and the supernatural, or between 
the ordinary and the transcendental operations of the intellect. And 
therefore his objection to the dogmatist and to the mystic is, not that 
they assume the existence of an imaginary faculty, but that they 
make its existence abnormal. For one of his leading characteristics 
is his desire for Catholicity in the widest sense of the word. He feels 
that a theology capable of satisfying modern thinkers must not be 
restrained within any limits of space or time. No priesthood, or 
Church, or set of individuals can be allowed to have any monopoly of 
the divine influences. This is in fact but a re-statement of the old 
arguments of liberal theologians. The difficulty of believing in the 
damnation of the vast majority of the -world led the latitudinarian 
divines to discover a religion of nature which was supposed to be 
common to all men as men. In Mr. Maurice’s phraseology, God 
reveals himself not only to the orthodox or the Christian, but 
throughout all nature, and to all the families of man. As, again, 
the deist taunt that a religion in which all men were to believe 
should have been written in letters of light which all men might 
read, was met by the assertion that all necessary articles of faith were 
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in fact discoverable by the common reason, so Mr. Maurice asserts 
continually that God reveals himself to the hearts of all men—the 
poor and the rich, the wise and the ignorant, the Christian and the 
heathen. 

This leads to one other phrase which meets us in every part of his 
writings. He is continually appealing to the verdict of the ordinary 
believer. The “deepest principles of all are those which the peasant 
is as capable of apprehending and entering into as the schoolman.” 
Take, for example, the ‘‘ Theological Essays,” the book which is per- 
haps the most definite exposition of his principles. At every diffi- 
culty we are met by the same reply. The fact that a belicf satisfies 
the feelings of a suffering human being is regarded as a proof of its 
truth. Do we doubt of the Incarnation? The “hearts of the 
people,” we are told, both in the East and the West, demanded Incar- 
nation. Are we tempted to some modern version of Gnosticism ? 
“Here, again, it is to the great human heart that theology must 
make its appeal.” Do we feel tempted to deny that death is an 
anomaly from which man rightly desires to be delivered? We shall 
fall into difficulties “as soon as we pass from the professor’s chair to 
the couch of actual suffering.” What is the evidence for Christ’s 
resurrection? The satisfaction with which the good news was re- 
ceived by those who felt that it ‘must have been sent them from a 
Father in heaven, because no one else knew how much they wanted 
it.” The doctrine of regeneration must be accepted, because it 
satisfies “ human suffering beings.” Miracles are credible, because 
“the heart of man” says that they are signs of a true faith. The 
inspiration of the Bible must be received because “ in solitary cham- 
bers, among dying men, the words of the old men have still a living 
force.” We must believe in the coming of the Holy Ghost, because 
the witness for it “has been found to be true and substantial, by 
tens of thousands who have known nothing of dialectics, whose only 
training has been that of poverty, sickness, the prison, and the rack.” 
The first time we read such an apostrophe we are impressed ; at its 
tenth repetition we begin to be sensible of a desire to recalcitrate. 
Have we not heard the same thought rather too often from popular 
pulpits ? When the teacher has appealed to the Newtons and 
Pascals, who managed to believe in Christianity a century or two ago, 
and finds it rather hard to continue the list satisfactorily, he turns 
upon us with his simple believer. Mr. Maurice generally keeps him- 
self above the level of such popular emotion. But, after all, his sick 
man and peasant are wonderfully like the simple believer. The 
“simple folk of England” may be excellent people in their way, but 
they are very feeble reasoners; and when the “ordinary British 
Christian” is invoked to upset Dean Mansel, we can hardly refrain 
from a smile. What is the ordinary British Christian, that he should 
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be elevated into an infallible Pope? Who are you, we cannot help 
asking, that are to dictate to critics and philosophers ? Are ignorance 
of dialectics, and a training in gaols and workhouses really qualifica- 
tions for pronouncing upon a theory of the universe? Would Mr. 
Maurice carry out his doctrine in practice ? If he were asked whether 
the book of Hebrews were part of the canon, would he prefer the 
judgment of an old woman in an almshouse to that of a German 
professor? If he would, all criticism is worthless, and every popular 
superstition is its own justification. If he would not, it is impossible 
to see why the same principle is not applicable to the Bible as a 
whole, as well as to any part of it. Ignorance, misery, and dulness 
are good titles to compassion, but are not and never can be qualifica- 
tions for deciding the most profound of all the problems which 
perplex humanity. And, to say the plain truth, one cannot but 
suspect that this device frequently enables Mr. Maurice to escape 
from awkward questions into a cloud of fervid rhetoric, which 
deceived himself as well as his disciples. To evade reason by an 
appeal to sentiment, is really as misleading as to evade it by an 
appeal to authority ; and there is the additional disadvantage that 
sentiment gives as many conflicting answers as there are conflicting 
religions in the world. 

There is indeed a meaning in Mr. Maurice’s method, and it is one 
which requires notice in order to do him justice. There is un- 
doubtedly a place for the appeal to sentiment. A true religion, we 
may say briefly, should satisfy both the philosopher and the ordinary 
British Christian. If the facts of Christianity be really established, 
they will resist the inquiries of the historical critic. If Christianity 
provides a complete satisfaction for the instincts of ordinary humanity, 
it will perhaps last in spite of criticism, and moreover the complete- 
ness of the satisfaction may be taken as confirming its highest pre- 
tensions. To know whether the facts asserted in a creed be true, we 
shouldapply, it may be said, to the smoke*dried professor who considers 
the evidence in the most purely dispassionate temper. To know whether 
it will be lasting, we must inquire what power it possesses to soothe 
men in misery and to control them under temptation. But we must 
also remark that it is not easy to separate these two tests in practice. 
The conclusions of a moralist would be worthless if he did not know 
from his own experience the meaning of such words as love and 
shame; and the theologian may urge, with perfect fairness, that the 
critic is very ill qualified to sit in judgment, even upon the external 
facts of a religion, if he is deficient in the religious instinct. Here, 
indeed, there is a practical difficulty which it is vain to overlook. 
The hatred of the Church disqualified the Gibbons and Voltaires 
from forming a fair estimate of the spiritual significance of Chris- 
tianity, and it is excecdingly difficult for a man who is fully awake 
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to that significance to decide with judicial impartiality on the value 
of the historical evidence. This fact explains why criticism has been 
so frequently impotent, and suggests the possibility of a religion 
growing up of which the errors are plain to the higher intelligence 
of a people, but which satisfies the prevailing impulses of thought 
and sentiment. But it does not discharge us from the duty of 
exposing all creeds to the best tests that we can devise. The great- 
ness of the danger is the reason for guarding most carefully against 
it. The problem is so intricate, and we are so constantly biassed by 
unconscious prepossessions, that the solution is impossible for any 
single inquirer or set of inquirers. But by carefully comparing the 
conclusions of many minds, observing the operation of different 
systems of thought, and working steadily outwards from the nucleus 
of sound knowledge laid upon sure foundations, we may gradually 
arrive at tenable conclusions. 

Now it is a peculiarity of Mr. Maurice that he systematically 
denies the possibility of effecting any separation between abstract 
reason and emotion. His dislike of the whole school which trusts in 
pure logic, and even of logic itself, comes out in all parts of his 
writings. Feeling and reasoning must with him be indissolubly 
blended. He objects to the philosophy of the last century on the 
ground that the philosopher of that day thought it his business to 
analyse everything; and says that analysis, though it may discomfit 
error, is utterly incapable to discover truth. Elsewhere he tells us 
that facts are “the only possible method of manifestation for the 
seing, the Essential Reason ;’’ and thinks that by keeping this in 
mind we may hope to reconcile ‘“ the law of the affections and the 
law of the reason without that contrivance of keeping them under 
two departments, and supposing that a mere scholastic boundary 
could keep them really apart.” This doctrine gives the key of 
Mr. Maurice’s method. He is still a mystic at bottom. ‘ Mys- 
ticism,” says Goethe, “is the scholasticism of the heart, the dialectic 
of feeling.”’ The confusion between an emotion and a cognition runs 
through Mr. Maurice’s whole method. The mystic is conscious of 
an emotion of awe, and calls it a perception of the presence of an 
indwelling power. The consciousness becomes the guarantee for the 
reality of its supposed object. But, as I have said, Mr. Maurice is 
not content with mysticism in its pure form. He must make it 
universal by discovering the same faculty in all men; and he is 
equally anxious to prevent it from dispersing into mere ‘ vapour” 
by providing his creed with a historical embodiment. Trusting only 
to the voice of the feelings, he is in danger of falling into the 
“ oulph of Pantheism.” Ife wishes therefore to provide a definite 
mode of utterance, whilst at the same time keeping the form sub- 
ordinate to the spirit. He admits, or rather asserts, very strongly, 
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the necessity of a historical test, only the test must be applied in his 
own way, or it will be in danger of bringing out very unexpected 
results. The little book on the “ Religions of the World” gives an 
instructive specimen of his method. In some respects, indeed, it is 
scarcely worthy of him. He was venturing somewhat beyond his 
depth in discussing so wide a subject; and we are accordingly vexed 
by the constant recurrence of a tense of which I know not the gram- 
matical name, but which may perhaps be called the conjectural 
preterite. We are always being told that the Buddhists or the 
Mahommedans or the Christians “ will have” thought so and so— 
a phrase which it is too easy to translate into the statement that 
they did think so and so, if Mr. Maurice’s theories be sound. Let 
us glance, however, at the method. The first and the honourable 
characteristic of the book, as of his other quasi-historical writings, 
is its entire freedom from the old theological tone of bullying. 
Mr. Maurice is at the antipodes of Warburton, and would regard as 
almost blasphemous the statement that any religion was a simple 
imposture. Far less would he rest his case on any such hypothesis. 
Comprehensiveness, he tells us, is essential; ‘eclecticism is a 
necessity of the age.” Now the fundamental canon of eclecticism is 
that very widely-spread velief must have in it the element of truth. 
Platonism and Aristotelianism must both have something to say for 
themselves, for each has been the creed of some of the greatest 
umongst men. The task of the modern thinker is to discover and to 
unite the truths embodied in each. Without denying this doctrine, 
I should venture to propose a rather different statement. It is a test 
of the truth of any creed that it should explain the existence of all 
other creeds. It may explain them by showing that they contained 
a solid core of truth, or by showing that they involved a fallacy 
inevitable at a particular stage of thought. When we have a com- 
plete map of Africa we shall understand the illusions which led men 
to place the sources of the Nile at different parts. A complete 
history of the universe would explain why, at different stages of 
progress, men have been satisfied with different explanations of the 
ever-recurring problems. It may be impossible to find any element 
of truth in some religions which have prevailed in different times. 
Certainly it would be hard to detect any proposition common to all 
forms of belief, from Comte’s positivism to the fetichism of primitive 
tribes. What is common to all is that they are attempts to solve 
the same problems, or to pronounce them finally insoluble, and that 
the same emotions have prompted the various attempts, and found 
more or less satisfaction in the conclusions reached. But if senti- 
ment be confounded with knowledge, we can easily elicit a further 
meaning from these varying creeds. My emotion, says Mr. Maurice, 
testifies to the action of a “ Personal God” upon my heart. Where- 
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ever, then, I find the same emotion I may detect the same belief. 
True, the belief was not consciously entertained, but the faculty was 
there all the same. The man who felt like me must have been 
blindly groping after the belief which satisfies my feeling; and 
therefore every religion in which I can detect the same element of 
emotion may be easily converted into a tacit testimony to the truth 
of the creed to which it has given birth in my mind. The only 
objection to the process is its unfortunate ambiguity. Assuming 
any religion whatever for the centre of operations, I may thus pro- 
nounce that the elements which other religions possess in common 
with it are the vital truths, and that the other elements are the 
excrescences. In other words, setting out with the profession of 
submitting my beliefs to an objective test, I have by an unconscious 
sleight-of-hand substituted a subjective test; and, after a long 
circuit, returned to the statement that that religion is absolutely 
true which gives satisfaction tome. On this method, the “ ordinary 
British Christian,” or anybody else, may claim to rest his convictions 
on the universal testimony ef mankind; and thus Mr. Maurice’s 
opinions lose all sharpness of definition, and evade the application of 
all distinct tests. Any statement addressed to the pure intellect is 
abhorrent to his mind. His arguments are always transfused with 
rhetoric, and his statements of fact partake of the vagueness of an 
expression of emotion, and consequently what would be dogmas in 
other writers are represented by fervent aspirations which melt 
under our hands when we try to imprison them in a definite dogma. 

The process is in some cases familiar. Theologians, for example, 
are fond of appealing to the universal belief in sacrifice, and taking 
it to be the justification instead of the explanation of the Christian 
doctrine. Mr. Maurice sees in that belief in his own theory of the 
atonement, as Dr. Newman sees quite a different theory, but rejects 
as irrelevant that part of the belief which strikes him as degrading, 
and then takes the remainder for the vital principle, because it 
coincides with his own opinion. There are, however, in the “ Reli- 
gions of the World ” examples of the same method more character- 
istic of Mr. Maurice’s special points of view. He is to show that 
history confirms the great truth, that Christ is the light of the world. 
Christianity is the revelation of man’s true relations to his Creator 
and to his fellow-men. All other religions imply a dim perception 
of the same eternal truths. Therefore the proclamation of Chris- 
tianity supplies the necessary complement to them all; clears all 
doubts, and reduces all apparent confusion to order. Buddhism, 
he tells us, if “ rightly interpreted,’”’—an important qualification !—is 
“an earnest prayer, consciously or unconsciously uttered by three 
hundred millions of people,” a prayer, that is, for light to clear up 


the darkness of the universe. The prayer, we must suppose, was 
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answered by the revelation of the truth to a much smaller number 
of people in a different quarter of the globe. But Buddhism becomes 
an unconscious testimony to the truth of Christianity, because Chris- 
tians can solve the riddles which perplex Buddhists; and prove their 
claim by solving them. This is a frank acceptance of a searching test. 
Other creeds, indeed, can soothe men’s minds and can influence men’s 
conduct. ‘To deny that would be to limit the divine influence in the 
old brutal fashion. He maintains, therefore, not that Christians have 
a monopoly of grace or virtue, but that in their faith all other 
faiths are summed up, and the difficulties which torment all other 
believers explained. Nothing can be better; and we have now only 
to appeal to history to sce whether in fact Christianity has given this 
satisfaction. But we immediately become conscious that the advocate 
is shifting his ground, when he tries to face the issue. Has Chris- 
tianity, for example, satisfied the followers of Confucius? They ought, 
says Mr. Maurice, to find the satisfaction of their’ deepest instincts 
when you proclaim to them the Fatherhood of God as the true ground- 
work of that parental relation which they rightly estimate so highly. 
TLave, then, the Chinese received Christianity unanimously ? Or, again, 
the knowledge of the truth should prevent the growth of the super- 
stitions to which men are prone. ‘The test is accepted as against 
the Hindoos ; for Mr. Maurice assures us that their system is a proof 
that when the religious instinct in man “works freely without a 
historical revelation, it must beget a system of priesteraft.” And 
can he assert that a historical revelation has saved Christianity from 
begetting a system of priestcraft? Is not half his writing spent 
in protesting against that very system? Or, once more, the true 
creed should prove its divine power by spreading invincibly. The 
Mahommedans, says Mr. Maurice, have not succeeded in con- 
verting all the Ilindoos, because Mahommedanism could not solve 
the difficulties by which the Hindoos were perplexed. Might not a 
Mahommedan apologist retort the argument with fatal effect ? But 
Mr. Maurice goes a step further. Not only has the true faith failed 
to prove its divine energy by success, but it has been itself in need 
of being supplemented by the inferior creeds. Mahommedanism, 
so he tells us, crushed Manicheism when Christianity could not ; 
and the Hindoo mysticism was an efficient instrument in rousing 
English Christians of the eighteenth century from their materialism. 
The millions of India, this would scem to imply, were providentially 
kept in darkness for many centuries, in order that the researches 
of Sir William Jones might counteract the influence of Gibbon. 
This argument, however, appears to its author to show that even the 
success of the inferior religion somehow testifies to the value of the 
superior. Yet, if we adhere to the original test, so frankly offered 
in all appearance, it has manifestly broken down. Christianity, 
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perhaps, ought to have convinced all men’s consciences. Nothing 
can be plainer than that, by the tacit confession of the apologist, it 
has not done so in fact. Mr. Maurice, indeed, is sensible of the 
difficulty. A supposed objector points to the simple facts of the case. 
Buddhism still reigns over a third of the race. Hindoos and 
Mahommedans rival Christians in number of adherents. And after the 
first few centuries, Christianity has failed even to encroach sensibly 
upon these decaying faiths. Is not the proof conclusive, on your 
own theory, that Christianity is, like the other religions, a product 
of the human mind, not a revelation from the supreme source of 
light and power? Such an objection, says Mr. Maurice, cannot be 
evaded ; and he proceeds to evade it. For it is but an evasion once 
more to shift the argument, and to prove over again that Christianity 
ought to do what in fact it has never done. The old proclamation, 
he declares, is the “only effectual one,” and is “as fresh to-day as 
it was eighteen hundred years ago;” and yet every word that he 
has written proves that it has never been “effectual,” except in 
Europe, and that, even in Europe, the truth has been almost in- 
variably smothered by dogmatism and nationality. 

The whole argument illustrates Mr. Maurice’s curious incapacity 
even to understand what is meant by a historical test. Trying to 
read other creeds sympathetically, he invariably reads into them the 
reflection of his own beliefs. The application of the text is thus 
evaded by an unconscious artifice. Christianity with him is not the 
historical Christianity, but that element which satisfies his own 
notions. If it has failed even to convert Christians, the failure is 
attributed to human infirmity; if it fails to convert the heathen, it 
is because the true Christianity has been supplanted by the sham ; 
if other ereeds succeed, it is because they reflect the pure light ; if 
they fail, it is because the reflection is mixed with their own impure 
light. And the ultimate test as to what is the essence and what the 
mere accretion, is his own intuition, or, in other words, his own pri- 
vate taste or prejudice. With so shifting a method any results may 
be reached ; and eclecticism comes to be simply a desire for choosing 
from all doctrines those which satisfy his own instincts, and from all 
historical evidence that which makes in his favour. Any mere state- 
ment is a barren dogma when it does not interest him, and a revela- 
tion of eternal truth when he is moved by it. 

I will remark parenthetically that this weakness explains the 
singularly unsatisfactory nature of the lectures upon Moral Philo- 
sophy which were among his last publications. He is unable with 
the best possible intentions to do justice to the Utilitarians, because 
he cannot understand the great service which they rendered in pro- 
viding, however crudely, some approach to a definite external standard 
of morality. To his mind, Hume’s attempt to appeal to experience 
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instead of intuition was equivalent to denying the very existence of 
morality. To base morality upon a scientific observation of man- 
kind instead of basing it upon transcendental realities, was, he 
thought, to make it a mere matter of fashion. And, from this prin- 
ciple, followed the most singular misunderstandings of such men as 
Mr. Mill and Professor Bain. 

The process, illustrated by this simple case, pervades his treatment 
of Scripture as of dogma. Speaking of the early belief in the 
second coming, he argues that we are “justified in decomposing the 
mass, and taking out the pure ore.” The latter may be passed over 
as unimportant whenever it is inconvenient. He does not, indeed, 
reject it upon that account; for it is of the essence of his method 
that the excellence of the “pure ore” makes the dross necessary as 
an embodiment. It is the only vehicle in which spiritual essence 
‘an. be imparted to human intelligence. “ A distinction,” he says, in 
a curious note to the “ Theological Essays,” “is often hinted at, 
sometimes formally taken, between facts and doctrines... . . Any 
one who considers doctrines as I have considered them in these essays, 
finds it exeeedingly hard to separate them from facts; doctrines 
and principles he supposes to be the meaning of facts.” As an illustra- 
tion of this mode of inquiry, the miracle of the swine at Gadara 
becomes a clear exhibition of the redemption of man from brutish 
passions by the Saviour; whilst the Flood simply sets forth the truth 
that national vices will lead to providential punishment. Thus the cavils 
of a Colenso or a Woolston are evaded by what is substantially the 
old device of allegorizing ; only that the husk is to be swallowed 
because of the sovereign virtues of the kernel, instead of being 
rejected as carnal and degrading. The most grotesque narrative or 
the most remarkable fragment of popular legend may thus be safely 
commended to our acceptance. 

This observation may lead us to the more important parts of 
Mr. Maurice’s teaching. How are the dogmas of theologians to 
conform themselves to the eternal truths ? or, as Mr. Maurice would 
express it, what is the nature of the kingdom revealed through 
Christ ¥? It is here that we become most troubled by the perplexi- 
ties of his method. We have to be constantly translating his lan- 
guage into « different dialect. Our vision, dulled by utilitarianism 
and appeals to the senses, is unable to realise the clearness and bril- 
liantce of the heavenly light. We are dazzled rather than illumi- 
nated. The difficulties which we have felt are never consciously 
evaded, but they somehow present themselves in so different a shape, 
when contemplated from the new point of view, that we can scarcely 
recognise them, nor the solutions suggested. At moments we seem 
to be on terra firma, and often seem to discover old arguments 
presented in a slightly different phraseology. But again the mist 
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gathers, and we seem to be in an enchanted land, where all familiar 
objects are distorted beyond our powers of identification. The 
cloudland into which we are introduced has no points of contact with 
the old solid standing-ground. And yet our guide seems to be so 
familiar with the labyrinth; he is so ardent in his promises, and is 
so constantly asserting the clearness of his own precepts, that we 
hope at every moment to catch some satisfactory glimpses of the 
truth. It is here that we become sensible of the accuracy of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s remark, that Mr. Maurice is constantly 
beating the bush with immense fervour, and never starting the game. 
One incidental source of perplexity may be briefly noted. It is an 
essential part of Mr. Maurice’s argument that Christianity manifests 
itself unmistakably by its own inherent light. It is as plain to the 
peasant as to the schoolman. Every thing therefore has to be stated 
as if it were matter of direct intuition. Infidels cannot be met on 
their own ground, because the admission that argument is possible is 
itself in some sort an admission that the argument is unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Maurice cannot balance probabilities as to the existence of a 
God; for we see God intuitively ; we do not inicr his existence by 
any process of ratiocination. The practical consequence is that argu- 
ments are not met explicitly; but the case so stated as to take the 
wind out of the infidel’s sails by anticipation. He has to meet 
a man who has no common ground with himself; and, as in the 
curious controversy with Mr. Mansel, Mr. Maurice and his opponents 
always seem to be at cross-purposes. To bring questions to an 
issue, we have to learn, not a new set of facts or opinions, but a 
new mode of thinking. 

I will not venture to assert that I have been able fully to 
understand a method which to most thinkers appears so bewildering, 
though to some it also appears to be the means of removing all 
perplexity. The discussion, however, of one or two of the most 
important applications will, perhaps, sufficiently indicate its general 
nature. We must start, of course, by remembering that, according 
to Mr. Maurice, man is capable of direct intuitions of the divine 
nature. He can roll away the veil of the universe, and see in their 
reality the forces which are at work behind. THe can rise above his 
own conceptions, and quitting the regions of “notionality,” gaze 
upon the central source of light. The statement is by itself 
sufficient to indicate how perplexin 
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ordinary British Christian. We may, however, follow out an 
example of the process as given in perhaps his ablest book, the 
“ Kingdom of Christ.” 

The general difficulty which Mr. Maurice intends to meet, and the 
result to which he would lead us are clear enough. Men object toa 
theory which gives to certain historical facts or to certain special 
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observances a character entirely disparate from that which belongs 
to all other history and to all natural operations. They cannot 
retain that conception of the universe which could make a petty 
clan the special favourites of heaven, or give to any special 
priesthood the monopoly of divine grace. Mr. Maurice would 
retain the divine character of the history whilst removing these 
limitations; and retain the full significance of the facts, whilst 
denying them to be exceptional. In the same way, the Christian 
system of worship is still to be divinely appointed, whilst it is to 
be purified from the taint of priestly magic. Can baptism, for 
example, alter a man’s relation to his Creator? If it does, must we 
not accept the horrible doctrine of the eternal damnation of the 
unbaptized ? If it does not, is not all the talk about regeneration 
mere empty verbiage? No, says Mr. Maurice in effect, we must 
avoid both alternatives. If the symbol be emptied of its meaning 
and therefore rejected, religion becomes a mere matter of personal 
sentiment: if invested with independent sanctity, you fall into 
fomanist superstition. What, then, is the meaning of baptism ? 
It is, he answers, the “sign of a universal and spiritual kingdom ;”’ 
and “the preliminary act or condition of the Christian covenant.” 
All the discussion about regeneration belongs to the region of 
notionality ; but the kingdom is an eternal reality, and when con- 
templating its nature, we are dealing with the higher verities 
instead of human speculation about those verities. All our diffi- 
culties arise from the false conceptions which haunt the lower region 
of thought. The Quaker theory denies that membership of the 
kingdom implies a relation to some external fact. The Anti-pado- 
baptist denies that human relationships entitle us to belong to 
it. The evangelical Protestant makes a double kingdom of the 
converted and of the unconverted. The Romanist doctrine of the 
opus operatuin gives to the members a kind of independent privilege, 
instead of placing them in a certain relation of dependence upon 
God. The kingdom of Christ, then, includes the unconverted and 
the unconscious; and all its members are part of that electric circle 
through which the divine grace operates. This is a statement 
about realities, and language breaks down in the effort to contrast 
the vividness of the intentions thus formed when contrasted with 
mere notions and dogmas. Meanwhile, however, the “ philosopher” 
contrives cbscurely to intimate the serious objection, that baptism, 
thus understood, confines the benefits of the divine grace to the believer 
in a certain creed, or those connected with him by family ties. The 
answer is that it assumes, on the contrary, that all men have the 
closest possible relation to Christ ; whereas all heathen religions are 
more or less exclusive. Is the relation, then, the same to those who 
are and to those who are not members of the kingdom? To assume, 
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says Mr. Maurice elsewhere, that Christ’s power is felt only by true 
believers, is like assuming that the sun’s power and light are felt 
only by sound astronomers. Then, once more, the limits of the 
kingdom must be extended to the whole human race; and, if so, 
what becomes of baptism as a sign of the kingdom? Does not the 
kingdom embody the unbaptised as well as the baptised ? At times 
Mr. Maurice seems to evade this difficulty by a kind of realism, and to 
be thinking only of humanity, instead of individual men. Baptism 
is a sign of a change wrought in that nature of which we all partake, 
and to inquire into its influence in particular cases is to confound 
the world of the pure reason with the world of the understanding. 
More frequently he seems to come nearer to ordinary modes of 
thought. To get rid of theological technicalities, he declares the 
kingdom to which baptism admits us to be real in a superlative 
degree; to get rid of bigotry, he seems to make the state universal. 
The consequence is, the apparent reappearance of all the old refine- 
ments; for, indeed, the effort to leave behind him all the forms of his 
mind can only lead to the utterly unintelligible or to a revival of 
the old distinctions in a new shape. Thus, to Mr. Maurice, it appears 
to make all the difference whether we conceive of Christians as 
claiming a privilege which they already possess by right of mem- 
bership, or as asking to be admitted to a privilege which they do not 
possess, but which will be granted on application. If we could 
enjoy his vision of the essential nature of the spiritual relations, this 
might possibly be the case. Then we should grasp the distinction 
between an unused faculty of vision and an absence of the faculty. 
We who are only sensible of the darkness, are indifferent to the 
underlying cause. The bare assertion that we are talking of 
realities, and not of mere human notions, brings us no comfort; for 
the realities are only conceivable to us through the medium of 
notions. The transcendental verities are very like the notional 
appearances; and the discussions to which they lead as fruitless as 
those about grdce efficace and grdce suffisante anatomized in the 
Provincial Letters. The attempt, in short, to give reality to dogmas 
by declaring that they are not dogmas necessarily fails, because it is 
an attempt to jump off our own shadows. If the attempt to give 
some vitality to these theories be futile, the attempt to free them 
from the charge of narrowness is equally hopeless. 

Tired, in fact, with these efforts to rise into the transcendental 
world, we return once more to the question, What, after all, is the 
value of a sacrament? Will it make the difference to me of being 
damned or not damned—whatever damnation may mean? And we 
come to such statements as this: “No doubt the world is full of 
sacraments—morning and evening, the kind looks and parting 
words of friends, the laugh of childhood, daily bread, sickness 
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and death; all have a holy, sacramental meaning, and should, 
as such, be received by us. But then they have another mean- 
ing, which keeps this out of sight:” whereas the bread and wine 
ef the Eucharist are devoted to the sacramental meaning alone. 
They are a “pure untroubled element;” and we should not “de- 
prive them of their ethereal whiteness and clearness by the colours 
of our fancy or the clouds of our intellect.” Similarly, ordination 
sets a man apart by a divine influence. This makes the influence 
“real ;” but the call of the priest is of the same kind with the 
call of the soldier, the tradesman, or the statesman; and there- 
fore there is nothing superstitious in the sanctity attributed to 
the priestly office. The Bible is inspired; but “every other book 
is part of the same divine institution.”” Miracles are wrought by 
the divine power ; but all the ordinary operations of nature testify 
to the same hand. Everything is a sacrament and everything 
miraculous, all callings holy and all books inspired. The distinction 
between reason and feeling is scholastic ; symbols and their meanings 
are inseparable; and the line between the natural and supernatural 
is purely “ notional.” We begin to see why Mr. Maurice objects so 
decidedly to analysis. Meanwhile, however, the mode of reasoning 
suggests a difficulty. To the ordinary thinker, this mode of reason- 
ing seems to be palpably delusive. To call the Bible inspired and 
then to say that Shakespeare is equally inspired seems to be taking 
away with the one hand what you give with the other. If every- 
thing is supernatural nothing is supernatural. It may not indeed be 
so to the man who can lay bare the working forces of the universe and 
detect things in their essence. But we know what comes of that. 
The philosopher who always casts aside the veil of appearances, must 
everywhere come upon the ultimate reality, God. We are all but 
puppets in the great drama, whose strings are pulled by the same hand. 
The great forces of the universe will indeed refuse to be imprisoned 
within any formulas and symbols. The human phrases will not 
merely be inadequate expressions of the truth; they will become 
worthless, because every limitation is futile. We shall sink into the 
abyss of Pantheism, if we do not find some new holding-ground. 

To say the truth, this is one main secret of the bewildering 
paradoxes of Mr. Maurice’s weakness. He is trying to reconcile two 
radically incompatible tendencies. Every formula is worthless in 
itself, and then appears to be of infinite value when rightly inter- 
preted. His Deity is the infinite and incomprehensible being who 
dazzles the inner eye of the mystic, and then the definite or anthro- 
pomorphic God of Christian dispensation and of Jewish mythology. 
To meet the philosopher this theology expands without bounds; 
to meet the ordinary British Christian it confines itself within the 
historical limits. The dogmas are spiritualised at one moment, and, 
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at the next, the soaring spirit is brought down to a concrete 
embodiment. The secret of the process is given in his essay upon 
the Atonement. The “theology of consciousness,’ he says, is 
unsatisfactory ; because it in practice suggests the notion of 
a God who is a tyrant to be pacified by vicarious suffering. 
Thus the consciousness suggests a theory which outrages the 
conscience. If then we can find a theology which satisfies both 
faculties, we may rest in it as finally satisfactory. Hence the method 
is simply an appeal to the feelings, tempered by a moral supervision. 
We must therefore keep all those facts of the popular creed which 
are not obviously debasing. The purely intellectual or historical 
test is thus tacitly put aside. We find in all religions a belief in 
a personal God; or, if it is absent from the majority, we find some- 
thing which may be easily regarded as an approximation to it. 
Now as this belief is calculated to comfort the sick and the wretched, 
and as it does not obviously imply any immoral conclusions, we may 
accept it as an intention of paramount authority. The great human 
heart, interrogated in this manner, gives a distinct verdict in favour 
of anthropomorphism. From the Fetichist to the Christian 
philosopher we may find an uninterrupted testimony. Buddhism is. 
an ‘unconscious prayer” for the same doctrine; and it ought to 
satisfy the Chinese. Nocavils of the pure reason or misconceptions of 
the lower understanding can be admitted against it. But the Deity 
of the savage and even of the Christian is too frequently a tyrant. 
Our remedy must be, not to destroy the anthropomorphic element, 
but to omit as “notional” or perverted all that part of the testimony 
of consciousness which sanctions such conclusions. Thus, for 
example, the doctrine of the Atonement, rightly interpreted, becomes 
not only harmless but most edifying and indeed essential. It 
signifies not the wrath of an angry Creator pacified by the sufferings 
of an innocent, but the manifestation of God’s love to mankind; and 
the only fragment of the old dogma is the statement that “the 
complacency of the Father towards the Son is fully drawn out by the 
death of the cross.” Thus presented, the doctrine loses its horrors. 
The Deity is still anthropomorphic ; but he resembles only the nobler 
parts of our nature. Certainly a theology constructed by these 
methods is very superior to that which rejoiced in outraging the 
conscience and degrading the nature of man. The Deity has been 
deprived of those attributes which are repulsive to an enlightened 
thinker of modern times. He acts by regular law, instead of by 
arbitrary despotism; he does not take bribes to pardon the guilty, 
but reconciles men himself by changing their nature; he has no 
favourites amongst nations and grants no monopolies to his priests ; 
his punishments are not excessive, for eternity, as we know, has nothing 
to do with time, and therefore eternal damnation means merely 
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separation from the Eternal. In short, all those improvements have 
been introduced into the management of the universe which mark 
the difference between a barbarous and a civilised state. And, yet, 
the ruler loses nothing in personality and may therefore be the 
object of a love and reverence which can never be bestowed upon 
mere abstract laws. He still reigns as well as governs, though 
caprice and partiality are unknown to him. How far such a faith 
corresponds to that contained in the Bible as believed by the 
orthodox, is a question for theologians. With such methods of 
inquiry, as I have described, there is of course no difficulty in 
finding it implied even in the creed of a savage and constituting the 
essence of Christianity. And as the appeal to other creeds comes 
virtually to the discovering in them the points which resemble his 
own faith, and taking that for their vital principle, so the Deity, 
approached through the same medium, comes to be simply the 
idealized human being. The ultimate criterion of truth in 
reality, however carefully its nature may be disguised, comes to 
be simply that it is the doctrine which satisfies at once a bedridden. 
old woman and a highminded clergyman. 

The disciples of Mr. Maurice have for the most part lost the secret 
of their master: but they cling to one doctrine, so beautiful and, as 
it seems, so naturally elevating, that the formula in which it is 
expressed—for alas! we must come to formulas—scems to have a 
special sanctity. Who can object, they ask, to believe in the Father- 
hood of God? Does not the phrase give a religion in itself? It 
may be doubted whether the doctrines of the Trinity or of the Incar- 
nation can be presented as the natural corollaries of that creed ; 
whether belief in the Incarnation would really be the best safeguard 
against idolatry, or a belief in the Trinity save us from the danger 
of dogmatism. But, at least, in preaching the Fatherhood of God 
you will satisfy the imaginations and govern the conduct of men. 
And yet a blow was aimed at the very root of this doctrine by an 
orthodox defender of the faith. Dean Mansel tried the plan, a 
popular one in less refined forms, of confuting the infidel by showing 
that knowledge of the Absolute and Infinite was made impossible by 
the very constitution of our minds. Most critics have considered 
this to be a dangerous line of argument, and even hold that it leads 
more logically to atheism or to positivism than to Christianity.. How- 
ever this may be, it struck at the primary assumptions of Mr. 
Maurice’s method; and it is not wonderful that, for once in his 
life, he was betrayed into an angry controversy. The anger, indeed, 
was returned with interest; and Dean Mansel went so far as to 
charge his antagonist with wilful lying. Cooler observers could 
only remark that misunderstandings were inevitable on both sides 
when issue was joined between two reasoners who had not one prin- 
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ciple in common. Mr. Maurice himself saw very clearly that this 
was the real difficulty, and that words had for him a force altogether 
different from that which they bore for his opponent. Into the 
rights of the controversy, however, I cannot enter. One circum- 
stance alone may be noticed. In Mr. Maurice’s two replies he points 
out with undeniable force the impossibility of grounding any genuine 
faith upon the shifting sands of Dean Mansel’s metaphysics. Mr. 
Maurice shows unanswerably that if the divine morality be essentially 
different from the human, theology must cease to have any moral 
influence, and that if we can know nothing whatever of God, the 
supposed revelation can be merely a set of valueless phrases. He 
asserts, again, that we have a faculty for transcendental knowledge 
and endeavours to confirm his theory from Kant and other philoso- 
phers. He repeats an assertion which he frequently makes, and 
which, to say the truth, seems to imply a most palpable misconcep- 
tion, that even physical science cannot be satisfactorily studied with- 
out “ contradicting ” the senses and transcending the limits of the 
understanding. He adds—what is also one of his invariable assump- 
tions—that unless we are in possession of absolute truth, all know- 
ledge and all morality becomes a mere bundle of shifting opinions. 
But he never really faces the difficulty which, after all, is the vital 
one. Whether Dean Mansel’s arguments can or cannot be pressed 
into the service of orthodoxy, they undoubtedly reveal difficulties 
which cannot be met by simple assertions that we possess a faculty 
for apprehending the divine nature. Man does, and always must, 
feel the presence of the mystery of the Infinite; and pleasant as it 
may be to talk of the Fatherhood of God, must doubt his right to use 
any language which implies a human analogy. The sick and the 
mourner and the ordinary British Christian may rush in where wiser 
men fear to tread. But the difficulty is felt by the deepest philoso- 
phers, and by the most devout thinkers. Dean Mansel’s puzzles may 
strike us as an unworthy mode of presenting it. To declare that it 
does not exist is simply to beg the question, or to content yourself 
with a faith which will not bear a genuine inquiry. And therefore 
we always feel in reading Mr. Maurice’s book that there is a question 
which we are forbidden to ask. We must not inquire too daringly 
whether the inner eye is really capable of gazing upon the Deity 
himself. Yet if that question be answered in the negative, his whole 
theology becomes a dream. 

And hence we feel that Mr. Maurice’s teaching may be applied to 
a purpose of which he never thought. We may admit all that he 
says of the utter worthlessness of abstract theological dogmas to 
satisfy the mind. We may agree that morality must be founded 
on a sense of real relations to persons and not upon vague abstrac- 
tions. We may agree, too, that a religion which is to move men’s 
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minds must not rest on a calculation of probabilitics, but on cer- 
tainty and intuition. But then we may urge that these doctrines, 
eloquently and fervently stated, are in fact a condemnation of all 
theology. They prove not that we have an eye for “ things in them- 
selves’ and transcendental realities, but that we cannot regulate our 
lives by reference to them. Not having the power of vision which 
would, perhaps, be desirable, we will not guide ourselves by the 
objects which it ought to reveal. The true reason for the decay of 
theology in the dogmatic stage is, not that it overlooks the realities 
to fix upon notions and conceptions, but that it tries to overleap 
the necessary limits of the human reason. If we will venture into 
the infinite we can of necessity come back with nothing but words. 
The true lesson of science is not that we must learn to contradict 
the testimony of our senses, but that we can derive from observation 
and experience truths which are certain enough for us. Metaphy- 
sicians may wrangle over their nature and origin, but we should 
be quite content with moral truths which are only on a level 
with the truths of chemistry or physiology. Our relations to our 
fathers and brothers will supply us with sufficient motives, 
without asking whether they are images of transcendental rela- 
tions. The service of humanity may be a vague expression; but 
whatever its force, it gives a concrete object for our imagination, 
and for our aspirations; and at least some applicable test for our 
morality. Our affections towards our fellowmen do not really de- 
pend on the doctrine that Christ is their common head and the 
Mediator between them and God; nor, though Mr. Maurice calls this 
theory a statement of realities, does that phrase convince us that it 
is even within the limits of conceivable and realisable knowledge. 
One of his best hits at Dean Mansel was made by comparing the 
Dean’s statement that the duty of forgiveness was a result of those 
weaknesses which man does not share with God, with the words, 
“ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against 
us.” When Mr. Maurice ventures to say that the application of the 
word Father to God is “the only possible explanation of its most 
ordinary application,” that is, of its application to the human re- 
lationship, we are inclined to confront him with the words, “ He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen ?” 
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I am brought back to my old subject of Field Sports by a path which 
I certainly did not look for. There has been some controversy 
lately in more places than one about the right and wrong of the 
practice of what is called vivisection—that is, in English, the practice 
of cutting up animals alive for real or alleged purposes of scientific 
study or research. Of that practice I made the smallest possible 
mention in my former articles, because it seemed to have the smallest 
possible connexion with my immediate subject. Nothing had then 
happened to make me think specially about it, and it bore on the 
question of field sports only as one rather remote branch of the 
general question as to the infliction of death and suffering on the 
lower animals. I remember that I fully admitted the right of 
killing animals for real scientific purposes, thonel I marked it as a 
practice which was specially liable to abuse. Nothing had brought the 
question of vivisection home to me as bearing at all directly on my 
subject. I might have remembered what was said in the papers, now 
a good many years ago, about the experiments practised on living 
horses at Lyons, and I might have remembered that eminent 
veterinary surgeons declared them at the time to be altogether need- 
less. But I suspect that, at the time when I began to write about 
field sports, vivisection was chiefly connected in my mind with a story 
which was often told in my youth, how a man given to cuttmg up 
animals alive was telling some of his most horrible exploits to the 
company on the top of a coach, and how the honest coachman, with 
a philosophy which went deep indeed into final causes, answered, 
“ And if the devil does not take you, what’s the use of having a 
devil ?” 

Since then the question has been brought much more prominently 
before men’s minds. It has, to say the least, been moved quite out 
of the reach of any such trenchant decision as that of the worthy 
coachman. The practice of vivisection has been vehemently attacked, 
and it has been vigorously defended. It has been attacked, if not 
always with perfect knowledge of the facts, yet in a spirit of honest 
indignation which springs from the most generous impulses of 
our nature. It has been defended with a warmth which is not 
wonderful in men who deem themselves unjustly attacked, though it 
is sometimes perhaps coupled with rather too much, both of learned 
scorn for those who stand without the pale of “science” in the nar- 
rower and more modern sense, and of forgetfulness that a defence 
which is to have any effect on the minds of people in general must 
be put forth in a tongue which people in general understand. The 
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philosophical defenders of vivisection have undoubtedly shown that 
they have a case; I do not think that they have shown that there is 
no case against them. They have, I think, shown that there are 
cases in which vivisection may be justified ; they have not, I think, 
at all shown that the general public is wrong in thinking that vivi- 
‘section is often done when it cannot be justified. And, above all, 
scientific men must understand that their appeal must be made to 
unscientific men, and that it is by unscientific men that they must 
finally be judged. And I cannot help saying that men given to 
those particular pursuits in which vivisection is likely to be practised 
are apt to be touchy on this point, more touchy, I think, than men of 
learning of other kinds. Of all kinds of knowledge, theirs is that 
which is just now held in most honour, that which—at least, in my 
own University—gets most money voted for its purposes, that whose 
professors seem every one of them to be flourishing like so many 
green bay-trees. And yet they certainly seem to have a scorn for 
the public which so deeply admires them which I do not think is 
Shared by learned men of other pursuits. This may perhaps be 
because, as far as I can see, theirs is the only branch of real scientific 
study which is liable to have anything said against it on a purely 
moral ground. Every branch of study—pure mathematics, I suppose, 
alone excepted—seems liable to have something said against it on 
some ground of sectarian theology. But no other study that I know 
of is driven or tempted to any method of research which can, with 
the faintest shadow of reason, be charged with cruelty or immorality 
of any kind. The physiologists, on the other hand, have, in this 
matter of vivisection, a weak point, a point which may be capable of 
defence, but which is certainly fairly open to attack. There is a 
prima facie case against them, a case which they may be able to 
answer, but which still needs an answer; they ought therefore to 
be neither surprised nor angry when the answer is demanded from 
them. 

But what has specially led me to think just now more minutely 
‘about the matter is that some defenders of vivisection have, inci- 
dentally and I should think hardly seriously, started the analogy 
between that form of animal suffering which is now under debate 
and that other form of it which was the subject of my own former 
articles. They have started the analogy between vivisection and field 
sports. The amount of suffering, we are told, which is inflicted on ani- 
mals by the practice of vivisection isa trifle compared with the amount 
which is inflicted by the practice of field sports. Considering the rela- 
tive numbers of the vivisectors and of the sportsmen, we can hardly 
doubt that this is true. We may believe that it is true, even though 
in each particular case the hunted, and even the baited, animal could 
be shown to suffer less than the animal that is dissected alive. But 
the argument is worthless from every point of view. It is of course 
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worthless to those who think field sports wrong ; and it is equally 
worthless to those who think field sports right. It is of a piece with 
the argument in favour of field sports that the aggregate amount of 
suffering inflicted by sportsmen is less than the aggregate amount 
inflicted by butchers, drovers, cabmen, and the like. The question 
is not as to the aggregate amount of suffering inflicted, but as to the 
moral character of the acts by which the suffering is inflicted. It is. 
of a piece with another argument which I have seen used in answer to 
one of the secondary arguments brought against field sports to the 
argument drawn from their dangerous character, from the frequent 
deaths through accidents in the hunting-field, and so forth. It was. 
said that fewer people are killed in the hunting-field than are killed 
in crossing the streets of London. Considering the relative numbers 
of the people who go hunting and of the people who cross the streets 
of London, it is nothing wonderful if it is so. But the employer of 
this argument forgot the difference implied in the fact that thou- 
sands of people cannot help crossing the streets of London, while 
nobody need go out hunting if he does not choose. Arguments 
of this kind are just of that kind which ought never to be used. 
They can never prove anything one way or another; but they may 
very easily draw off men’s minds from what is the real question at 
issue. 

Still I am thankful to those who have, in whatever shape, 
suggested the analogy between vivisection and field sports. The 
two questions must be argued in exactly the same way, or rather 
the two questions are only branches of one larger question. Is 
vivisection cruel? Are field sports cruel? That is to say, cam 
the suffering which is undoubtedly inflicted in both be justitied or 
not? Questions of this kind as to cruelty will be greatly simplified 
if the disputants on each side can agree in a definition of cruelty. 
By cruelty then I understand, as I have understood throughout, not 
all infliction of death or suffering on man or beast, but their wrongful 
or needless infliction. The question then in each particular case, of 
vivisection, of field sports, or of anything else, is whether the infliction 
of death or suffering in that particular case can be justified. On the 
one hand it is not enough to say that vivisection or field sport involves 
animal suffering and is therefore cruel. For the infliction of animal 
suffering may sometimes be justified, and, if it can be justified in these 
particular cases, they cannot be called cruel. But, on the other hand, 
if it can be shown that some cases of vivisection or of hunting’ may 

(1) I change my form of expression in order to bring in the word “ hunting,” which, 
in my creed, is colourless, rather than the word ‘sport,’ which, in my creed, at once 
condemns the thing spoken of. In my view, hunting, that is war with the wild beasts, 
is, like war with human enemies, perfectly justifiable, and even praiseworthy, in certain 
times and places. It is when either war or hunting becomes “sport’’ that it becomes. 


blameworthy. ‘This distinction was drawn with admirable clearness by Peter of Blois 
in the hunting days of Henry the Second. He is writing to Walter Bishop of Rochester, * 
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be justified, that is not enough to take off the suspicion of cruelty 
from vivisection or field sports in general. This was my general 
argument in the controversy on field sports, and I propose to argue 
the question of vivisection on much the same grounds. Perhaps 
I may have to go a little deeper into the argument than I did in the 
former case. For the line which I took on field sports was a very 
simple one. I argued that, as both law and received opinion forbid 
certain practices, certain amusements, as cruel, they ought in 
common consistency to forbid certain other amusements also. I 
argued that certain amusements which law and convention allow 
were, I do not say in all cases equally cruel, but certainly alike 
cruel, with those which law and convention forbid. I started from 
the ground that there was such a thing as cruelty to animals, that 
there was, somewhere or other, a limit to our right of dealing as we 
please with the inferior animals, and that there were cases in which 
the infliction of suffering on them was blameworthy. And all my 
opponents met me on this ground. No one dared to say that there 
was no such thing as cruelty to animals; no one dared to say that 
we might without blame inflict on a beast or a bird any kind of 
suffering which it came into our heads to inflict. The line which 
they took was to argue that, while the amusements of certain 
other people were cruel, their own amusements were not cruel. 
This was the line taken by the only adversary whom I thought 
worthy of an answer, Mr. Anthony Trollope. It was hardly worth 
while to answer one or two foolish people who allowed that the 
amusements which they defended were cruel, but said that the 
cruclty was justified by some great advantage which those amuse- 
ments supplied. That is to say, they really meant the same thing 
as Mr. Trollope, only they did not know so well as he did how to say 
what they meant. What they meant to say was that, though their 
amusements inflicted suffering, yet that the infliction of that suffering 
could be justified, and therefore that those amusements were not 
cruel. The only question, as far as I can see, between myself and 


a prelate who, at the age of eighty, was still given to hunting. He warns him of the 
inconsistency of such amusements with his age and his office, and of its being a 
breach of the canons of the Church. After the fashion of his age, he indulges in a 
great number of scriptural and classical referenees, some of which are not much to the 
purpose and some are not very intelligible. He also quotes a saying of Saint Jerome 
which I have spoken of once before, about no hunter ever being a saint. But he also 
takes higher ground than this, and draws exactly the distinction which I should wish to 
be drawn throughout the whole question. Hunting is lawful when it is done for the publie 
good, as in the case of all the old heroes, real or mythical, who slew the wild beasts that 
laid waste the country. ‘Isti in hoc non private voluptati sed utilitati publice ser- 
viebant.” But hunting “ gratia voluptatis”’ he pronounces to be “ex ipsa inventione 
sua damnabilis.’”” I do not know however where in history or legend he found that 
hunting of this kind was invented by the Thebans, and that they were mocked for it by 
the Athenians. The whole letter, which will be found vol. i. p. 166 of Dr. Giles’s 
edition, is a good example of the way in which the natural, sound and manly sense of 
- the medizeval writers often crops up in the midst of their narrow and cumbrous learning. 
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anybody else is as to the cases in which the infliction of death or 
suffering is justifiable. My position was that their infliction for 
purposes of mere sport was not justifiable, and I argued that in 
this both law and convention bore me out. For they forbid certain 
sports which I can see no reason for forbidding, except on grounds 
which lead irresistibly to the forbidding of certain other sports also. 
My argument in short was an argument from consistency. If any 
one had maintained that there was no such thing as cruelty to 
animals, that we might deal with beasts and birds exactly as we 
pleased, I should have had to argue against such an opponent on 
other grounds. 

My positions then were two. First, the one which, as far ag I know, 
is universally received, which I have never heard argued against, 
that there is such a thing as cruelty to animals, that certain cases of 
the infliction of death or suffering on brute creatures may be blame- 
worthy. The second was, that all infliction of death or suffering for 
the purpose of mere sport is one of those blameworthy cases. Now 
I assume that vivisection, at least as practised by physiologists of the 
higher class, would have to be argued about under the former head and 
not under the latter. IT assume that men of real science do not cut 
up live animals for the sake of sport. I assume that they not only 
take no pleasure in the thought that they are inflicting suffering, 
but that they take no pleasure in the act by which the suffering is 
inflicted. I assume that whatever they do, they do as a matter of 
grave, most likely of painful, duty, believing that the advantages 
which science gains through the suffering which they inflict make it 
one of those cases where the infliction of suffering is justifiable. 
If they did otherwise, if any man took any pleasure in the actual 
process of vivisection, I should put him at the very bottom of my 
scale. Ifa man should cut up an animal alive, for the pleasure of 
cutting it up alive, it would be cruelty of the very basest form, because 
it would be cruelty standing out in all its own nakedness, without 
any of the excuses and disguises which often blind men’s eyes to the 
fact that the pleasures which they pursue are cruel. I should place 
such a man, not only below fox-hunters and deer-stalkers, not only 
below hare-hunters and pigeon-shooters, but below cock-fighters, 
bear-baiters, and the lovers of the Spanish bull-fight or the Roman 
gladiatorial show. Vivisection, in such a shape as this, ought surely 
at once to be put down as the worst form of cruelty to animals which 
has yet been devised. 

But a physiologist would of course answer that vivisection, at 
least as he practises it, is not open to any such charge as this. 
He will say that whatever he does he does from a grave and ade- 
quate motive, that the suffering which he inflicts on the animal is not 
inflicted wantonly, and that it is not directly or indirectly the source 
of any pleasure to himself. He will probably say that he inflicts 
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pain with the object of improving the means of relieving pain. So 
far his case is a better one than that of the sportsman. ‘The sports- 
man very often tells you that his pleasure is not derived from the 
death or suffering which he inflicts; but he cannot deny that his 
pleasure is inseparably connected with death or suffering. If he 
does not directly delight in suffering, he is at least careless about 
it; he delights in the infliction of suffering, inasmuch as he delights 
in the act by which suffering is inflicted. The scientific vivisector, 
on the other hand, may say, probably often with perfect truth, that 
the act by which suffering is inflicted is simply the means to an 
end a long way beyond, to the increase of scientific knowledge, and 
thereby to the actual lessening of pain and disease. This is much 
higher ground than any that the sportsman can take. Mere knowledge, 
even if it lead to nothing practical, is something higher than mere 
sport; and, if it can be shown, as physiologists say that it can, that 
experiments in vivisection have led to discoveries by which painful 
diseases can be cured or lessened, this, to my mind, is as much 
as to say that there are cases in which vivisection may be 
justified. But here comes the practical difficulty in the comparison 
of the two cases that, in the case of vivisection, so few people can 
practically know anything about the matter. In arguing about 
field sports, I was arguing with people whose doings were open to 
the world, and who at least defended their doings in plain English. 
The doings of the vivisector are unseen; we have to take his own 
word, not only for the reasons which he says justify his doings, 
but for the matter of fact what those doings are. Also while Mr. 
Trollope, the defender of field sports, made his defence in a 
language of which I could understand every word, the defenders 
of vivisection are apt to make their defence in a technical dialect more 
than half of whose words give me no meaning whatever. In fact, 
unless one were to lay down a rule that, under no circumstances 
and for no ends, could it ever be lawful to dissect an animal alive, 
the vivisector has the discussion in his own hands. I must take 
from him both the statement of what he does and the arguments by 
which he defends what he does. When a fox-hunter tells me that 
a fox likes to be hunted, I know that he is talking nonsense, non- 
sense so transparent that I feel sure that he sees through it himself. 
When he tells me that a beast likes to be chased till he is wearied 
out and then to be torn in pieces, my common sense is enough to 
answer him. But when a philosopher tells me that, in certain 
cutting-up experiments which sound very horrid, the animal, under 
the influence of some medical process, only seems to be suffering, and 
may be cut up without inflicting any real pain, my common sense fails 
me. Itis quite possible that it may be so; but I cannot, as I can 
in the other case, judge for myself: I can only. take the philosopher’s 
word for it. I can only look on his statement as one which is by 
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no means to be lightly cast aside, but which is still only the state- 
ment of an interested witness, who is sure, even if unwittingly, to 
colour his case in his own behalf. And I cannot admit the claim of 
scientific men, any more than of any other kind of men, to be 
judges in their own cause. It is, after all, the unlearned public 
that must judge. Its judgement may very likely be wrong; but 
there is no appeal from it. Here lies the rub of the whole matter. 
There is no judge who is at once competent and impartial. Those 
who can judge impartially of the general principle have no means 
of knowing whether the general principle is rightly or wrongly 
applied to particular cases. Those who are technically informed 
as to particular cases are disqualified as judges through their personal 
interest in the matter. 

To me the case seems to stand thus. I would not take upon 
myself to say that vivisection must in all cases be blameworthy. 
There may be a reasonable prospect that, by cutting up one animal 
alive, some scientific truth may be found out which is likely to 
relieve the diseases or otherwise lessen the sufferings of many 
animals or of many men. In such a case I should say, Cut up your 
animal boldly. The case would be the same as one which I once 
put myself, that I should feel no scruple in riding a horse to death, 
if there were no other way of carrying medicine in time to save the 
life of a man. But, accepting this analogy, I or any other plain 
man can judge pretty well when we may and when we may not ride 
a horse to death, but we cannot judge when it is, and when it is not, 
right for a cultivated physiologist to cut wp a rabbit alive. We, the 
unlearned, can, in this matter of vivisection, for the most part only 
lay down general rules. In many cases we have no means of judging 
whether this or that vivisectional experiment was or was not under- 
taken in such a spirit as to remove it out of the class of wrongful 
inflictions of suffering. All that we can say is that, as far as we 
can judge, though we can conceive cases in which vivisection may 
be lawful, yet we should think that they cannot be very common. 
One is inclined to lay down the law that, when the salutary results 
of a painful experiment have once been reaped, the same experi- 
ment should not be repeated over and over again out of mere 
curiosity. Yet again, it is very hard for us to say what is mere 
curiosity. I can conceive that there may be cases in which one 
experiment may secure for all time all the knowledge which is 
needed, while there may be other cases in which it may be needful 
for each student or class of students to witness the experiment once 
in their lives. But we have very seldom the means of judging under 
which of these heads any particular experiment comes. But when 
it comes out incidentally that there are people among whom vivi- 
section happens daily or nearly so, when we find the “physiological 
laboratory of an University advertising for dogs and cats of any 
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kind,’ we begin to suspect the whole thing. We begin to think that 
there must be physiologists, who, if they have not reached that stage 
of cruelty which takes an actual pleasure in the sufferings which it 
inflicts, are at least not unlikely to inflict them without much thought, 
and in a way which those who are not physiologists may be strongly 
tempted to think wanton, and therefore cruel. 

When we read such things as the advertisement which I have 
just quoted, we are certainly not more inclined than before to grant 
the claim of scientific men to be judges in their own cause. Yet we 
feel that to some extent they must be so. That is, we feel that we 
cannot judge for them. And we feel that there are doubtless here 
and there scientific men, as there are men of other classes, whom we 
could trust to be judges in their own cause. Only we cannot extend 
this trust to all scientific men, any more to all men of any other 
class, and we suspect that, if there are men who would never practise 
vivisection without a good cause, there must be many more who 
shelter themselves under their example to do horrible cruelties, if 
not out of mere sport, yet as a kind of scientific amusement. And 
again, if we allow that, as there is a lawful form of war and a lawful 
form of hunting, so there may be also a lawful form of vivisection, 
it follows that, as in the other cases, as in almost all cases of moral 
questions, there is here also a certain border-land of virtue and vice 
within which it is hopeless to lay down rules beforehand, within 
which each action must be judged for itself, and, moreover, where 
there is room for a fair difference of opinion as to the merit or 
demerit of particular actions. But then on most other subjects our 
common sense will help us, in some degree at least, in forming a 
judgement in particular cases. We are not wholly at the mercy of 
the person on whose conduct we are sitting in judgement. We have 
some means of forming an opinion besides his own representations. 
In the case of vivisection all these helps fail us. We may allow 
that there is such a thing as necessary vivisection, but we have no 
means of judging when vivisection is necessary and when it is not. 
Scientific men tell us that they must be judges of what is needful for 
their own researches, and they clearly think that the general public 


(1) I quote from the Pall Mall Gazette of June 19, 1873:— It would certainly be 
untrue to assert that cultivated people are never cruel to animals. A contemporary 
has called attention to an advertisement which occurred recently in the Scotsman, and 
runs thus :—‘ Dogs and cats (few useless) wanted. Any kind of breed will suit. Apply 
at the Physiological Laboratory University, between 10 and 11 a.z1.”. We can only hope 
this does not mean that a horrible form of scientific barbarity is to be carried out by 
men whose profession is to alleviate pain and not to invent new tortures. The ways 
in which Englishmen exhibit a want of humanity and often great cruelty in their deal- 
ings with the animal world are unhappily sufficiently numerous. One form is that for 
which science is made the plea, and the advertisement referred to is an example; in a 
minor form the pursuits of naturalists, bird and insect collectors, etc., are open to the 
same remark.” ‘With regard to the last sentence, I must in all cases draw a wide dis- 
inction between mere killing and torture. 
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has nothing to do but to believe what the scientific man tells it. But 
I suspect that the unlearned public will not be satisfied with this 
kind of answer. I at least, as one of them, must assert the rights of 
common sense. When a fox-hunter tells me that his treatment of 
his fox, when a costermonger tells me that his treatment of his 
donkey, is not cruel, I do not believe him, because these are points 
on which my common sense can judge, and my common sense tells 
me that the treatment of the fox or of the donkey is cruel. When a 
scientific man tells me that his treatment of his rabbit is not cruel, 
I cannot contradict him in the same offhand way as I can contradict 
the fox-hunter and the costermonger, because the scientific man has 
led me into a region in which my common sense fails me as a guide. 
But my experience of the fox-hunter and the costermonger teaches 
me that men are very likely, when their interests, their pleasures, or 
their tastes are concerned, to say, and even to believe, that things 
are not cruel which a disinterested judge knows to be cruel. I 
must look on scientific men as being, no less than fox-hunters and 
costermongers, simply men, men liable to human temptations and 
human infirmities, and subject, like other men, to the subtle power of 
self-delusion. I therefore think it possible that scientific men, no less 
than fox-hunters or costermongers, may say, and even may believe, 
that an act of cruelty, if it is done by themselves or by those with 
whom they sympathize, is not an act of cruelty. I therefore do not 
accept the scientific man, any more than I accept the fox-hunter or 
the costermonger, as judge in his own cause. His defence in each 
particular case may be a good one; I cannot tell whether it is good 
or bad; but I know that d priori it is at least as likely to be as bad as 
good. And I believe that the mass of mankind, who have no guide 
in the matter but their common sense, will on this point be found to 
think as Ido. It is the mystery in which this matter of vivisection 
is wrapped up, and the grand tone which scientific men take up 
towards the rest of mankind, which make people who have no guides 
but common sense and common humanity look with suspicion on 
vivisection and all who practise it. The thing looks cruel on the 
face of it; it looks so cruel that the burthen of proof certainly lies 
on those who say that it is not cruel. But then it cannot be proved 
whether it is cruel or not, save by arguments which we, the vulgar, 
who, after all, have to judge of the matter, cannot understand. The 
counsel for the defence can say what he pleases, and neither the jury 
nor the counsel on the other side has any means of putting what he 
says to the test. He strongly protests the innocence of his clients, 
but he proves it by arguments in an unknown tongue. The 
general public, then, ready perhaps—as I certainly am—to admit 
in the abstract that some cases of vivisection may be lawful, is unable 
to tell which cases are lawful and which are not, and it strongly 
suspects that the lawful cases are very rare and the unlawful cases 
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very common. It is therefore not wonderful if some of us are led, 
in the absence of any means of making distinctions, to condemn the 
whole thing in a lump, and even to commit the heinous sin of 
“charging cultivated physiologists with barbaric cruelty.” In so 
doing, I have no doubt that they do injustice to particular cases; 
but I believe that, on the whole, they do a rough and ready justice 
which is much oftener right than wrong. 

The plea which one hears so often put forward, that scientific men 
are something altogether removed from, and set above, the rest of 
mankind, that the fact that they do a thing is enough, and makes it 
impertinent for anybody else to say any more, is not to be listened to 
fora moment. Just as little to the purpose is the appeal which some 
votaries of these practices make to their own excellences: ‘‘See what 
admirable people I and my friends are; yet we cut up animals 
alive.” Now I am ready to give to a scientific man, as to a man of 
intellectual eminence of any other kind, all the respect due to his 
intellectual eminence. Bui I must decline to acknowledge in him, as 
a scientific man, any moral preeminence over the rest of mankind. 
I know that men of great intellectual eminence have often been 
guilty of very bad actions, both in the way of cruelty and in other 
ways. I therefore do not see on what ground scientific men can 
claim any privilege, as if the fact of their being scientific men placed 
them above ordinary moral judgement. It might be more true to 
say that those forms of science which use vivisection as one of their 
means of research lie specially open to temptations in the way of 
cruelty, and that therefore their professors need specially to be 
watched. Some experiments in vivisection may be necessary, and 
therefore not cruel; but the temptation to unnecessary experiments 
must be very great. With the probable intellectual difference I 
have nothing to do; morally I should put the votaries of those studies 
where vivisection is used on a level with those who practise any 
trade which is open to special temptations to cruelty. A priori I 
should be inclined to put the vivisector, in his best shape, on the 
same moral level as the butcher. As I am not a vegetarian, I must 
hold that the butcher follows a perfectly lawful craft, and that, pro- 
vided he puts his beasts to death in the least painful way that he 
knows of, there is nothing to be said against him. Yet one would 
think that there was something not altogether attractive about a man 
who, if perfectly free to choose among all trades, should choose 
butchery as the one which he liked best in itself. One thinks that 
the chances are that the tailor or the baker will be a more humane 
man than the butcher; and one thinks that the chances are that the 
astronomer or the geologist will be a more humane man than the 
experimenter in vivisection. This is of course d priori; but, by that 
subtle law of our nature of which I have so often spoken, I can 
perfectly well believe that a man may be cruel in the laboratory and 
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humane in other places. If so, we have here another instance of 
that system of locking at things through a conventional or other 
artificial medium, of judging them by some other standard than 
that of eternal right and wrong, which makes men draw so many 
strange distinctions both on this question of cruelty and on others. 
To take an instance as far removed as possible from our present 
subject, there is no greater instance of the power of conventionality 
than the fact that women allow men freely to do things in ball- 
rooms which they would resent as unpardonable insults if they 
were done anywhere else. So on our present subject, public opinion 
seems to satisfy itself by the easy process of approving the cruel- 
ties of the rich and condemning the cruelties of the poor. The 
Field newspaper was a good deal troubled during the Titchborne 
trial, and the Judge and Jury seemed to be troubled also, when 
Dr. Kenealy charged it with being devoted to dog-fights. And 
the Field had a right to be troubled, for Dr. Kenealy was quite 
wrong in his fact. The eld is a “respectable” paper, and does not 
chronicle dog-fights. But if rich people took to dog-fighting, and 
poor people took to fox-hunting and pigeon-shooting, it would then 
be respectable to chronicle dog-fights, and not respectable to chronicle 
fox-hunts and pigeon-matches. And, just as there are so many people 
with whom the question of cruelty is wholly a question of fashionable 
and unfashionable, so there may be others with whom it is wholly a 
question of scientific and unscientific. But then comes in that strange, 
but undoubted, moral law that the conventional standard, though it 
cannot alter the moral character of acts in themselves, may very 
greatly alter their effect on the moral character of the man who does 
them. Very few people look right and wrong straight in the 
face. Men commonly judge things by some conventional standard ; 
and, if conventionality draws an unreal distinction, most men will 
draw it also. To most men the opinion of the particular society in 
which they move, their law of honour as it is called, is to them 
instead of a moral law. If therefore they do acts which are con- 
demned by a true morality but which are not condemned by their 
own conventional law of honour, they are guilty of an offence against 
abstract morality, but they are not guilty of any offence against their 
own consciences. They are therefore free from that special moral 
taint which commonly follows when a man does what not only is 
wrong in itself, but which the society in which he lives looks upon as 
wrong. This doctrine was long ago powerfully set forth by Lord 
Macaulay. The cock-fighter of Queen Anne’s day, when Ministers of 


(1) I refer to the passage in the essay on Machiavelli:—‘ A vice sanctioned by the 
general opinion is merely a vice. The evil terminates in itself. A vice condemned by 
the general opinion produces a pernicious effect on the whole character. The former is 
a local malady, the latter a constitutional taint. When the reputation of the offender 
is lost, he too often flings the remainder of his virtue after it in despair. The High- 
land gentleman who, a century ago, lived by taking black mail from his neighbours, 
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State went to cock-fights, was probably not a worse man than the 
fox-hunter of to-day, when Ministers of State go to fox-hunts. But 
there can be no doubt that the cock-fighter of to-day is a much 
worse man than the fox-hunter of to-day. I cannot help thinking 
that even a man’s general character must be more or less the worse for 
indulgence in any form of cruelty or other vice of any kind. Still it 
is quite certain that the general character is much more affected for the 
worse by those forms of cruelty or other vice which sin not only 
against abstract morality, but against conventionality also. A 
vivisector then, in a society of vivisectors, even though he should 
practise vivisection when it was needless and therefore cruel, might 
not have his general character affected by it for the worse in a 
greater degree than the general character of a fox-hunter in a 
society of fox-hunters is affected by the form of cruelty which 
he practises. In this way too the vivisector, like the fox-hunter, 
might look with complacency on his own cruelties, and at the 
same time look with horror on the cruelties of somebody else. But 
all this, though it may prove a great deal as to the character of parti- 
cular vivisectors or fox-hunters, can prove nothing as-to the question 
whether vivisection or fox-hunting is a thing which is right in 
itself. 

If I were to go back to the question of field sports generally, I 
could find several things to say ; but I will not do so now when my 
object is to follow out a parallel which has been started by others. 
The sum of the whole matter seems to be that, as there are times 
and places where hunting is lawful and praiseworthy, so there 
probably are cases in which vivisection is lawful and praiseworthy. 
But the matter is one about which it is so hard for any indifferent 
person to judge of particular cases, that scientific men must not be 
surprised if the general public looks on their doings in this way with 
a good deal of suspicion. It is possible that such an advertisement 
as that which I have quoted may lead to an unjust condemnation of 
some really humane men; but it is by such evidence as that of the 
advertisement that the general public must judge. And the general 
public will perhaps not be wrong in believing that, among those who 
cut| up animals alive, a greater number belong to the class re- 
presented by the advertisement than belong to the class who can 
honestly say that they never inflict suffering on a cat or a rabbit 
without a distinct purpose and a reasonable hope of thereby lessening 
the sufferings of a man. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 


committed the same crime for which Wild was accompanied to Tyburn by the huzzas 
of two hundred thousand people. But there can be no doubt that he was a much less 
depraved man than Wild. ‘The deed for which Mrs. Brownrigg was hanged sinks into 
nothing when compared with the conduct of the Roman who treated the public toa 
a hundred pair of gladiators. Yet we should greatly wrong such a Roman if we sup- 
posed his disposition was as cruel as that of Mrs. Brownrigg.”’ 
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A DEFENCE OF MODERN SPIRITUALISM.! 


Ir is with great diffidence, but under an imperative sense of duty, 
that the present writer accepts the opportunity afforded him of 
submitting to the readers of the Fortnightly Review some general 
account of a widespread movement, which, though for the most 
part treated with ridicule or contempt, he believes to embody truths 
of the most vital importance to human progress. The subject to be 
treated is of such vast extent, the evidence concerning it is so varied 
and so extraordinary, the prejudices that surround it are so in- 
veterate, that it is not possible to do it justice without entering into 
considerable detail. The reader who ventures on the perusal of the 
succeeding pages may, therefore, have his patience tried; but if he 
is able to throw aside his preconceived ideas of what is possible and 
what is impossible, and in the acceptance or rejection of the evidence 
submitted to him will carefully weigh and be solely guided by the 
nature of the concurrent testimony, the writer ventures to believe 
that he will not find his time and patience ill-bestowed. 

Few men, in this busy age, have leisure to read massive volumes 
devoted to special subjects. They gain much of their general know- 
ledge, outside the limits of their profession or of any peculiar study, 
by means of periodical literature ; and, as a rule, they are supplied 
with copious and accurate, though general, information. Some of 
our best thinkers and workers make known the results of their 
researches to the readers of magazines and reviews; and it is seldom 
that a writer whose information is meagre, or obtained at second- 
hand, is permitted to come before the public in their pages as an 
authoritative teacher. But as regards the subject we are now about to 
consider, this rule has not hitherto been followed. Those who have 
devoted many years to an examination of its phenomena have been, 
in most cases, refused a hearing; while men who have bestowed on 
it no adequate attention, and are almost wholly ignorant of the 
researches of others, have alone supplied the information to which 
a large proportion of the public have had access. In support of 


(1) The following are the more important works which have been used in the pre- 
paration of this article :—Judge Edmond’s “ Spiritual Tracts,’ New York, 1858—1860. 
Robert Dale Owen’s “ Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World,’ Triibner and Co., 
1861. E. Hardinge’s “ Modern American Spiritualism,’ New York, 1870. Robert Dale 
Owen’s “ Debateable Land between this World and the Next,’ Triibner and Co., 1871. 
‘‘ Report on Spiritualism of the Committee of the London Dialectical Society,” Long- 
mans and Co., 1871. “ Year Book of Spiritualism,’’ Boston and London, 1871. Hudson 
Tuttle’s “ Arcana of Spiritualism,” Boston, 1871. Zhe Spiritual Magazine, 1861—1874. 
The Spiritualist Newspaper, 1872—1874. The Medium and Daybreak, 1869—1874. 
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this statement it is necessary to refer, with brief comments, to some 
of the more prominent articles in which the phenomena and preten- 
sions of Spiritualism have been recently discussed. 

At the beginning of the present year the readers of this Review 
were treated to “Experiences of Spiritualism,” by a writer of no 
mean ability, and of thoroughly advanced views. He assures his 
readers that he “conscientiously endeavoured to qualify himself for 
speaking on this subject” by attending five séances, the details of 
several of which he narrates; and he comes to the conclusion that 
mediums are by no means ingenious deceivers, but “jugglers of the 
most vulgar order ;” that the “ spiritualistic mind falls a victim to 
the most patent frauds,” and greedily “accepts jugglery as manifes- 
tations of spirits”’; and, lastly, that the mediums are as credulous 
as their dupes, and fall straightway into any trap that is laid for 
them. Now, on the evidence before him, and on the assumption 
that no more or better evidence would have been forthcoming had he 
devoted fifty instead of five evenings to the inquiry, the conclusions 
of Lord Amberley are perfectly logical; but, so far from what he 
witnessed being a ‘ specimen of the kind of manifestations by which 
spiritualists are convinced,” a very little acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject would have shown him that no spiritualist 
of any mark was ever convinced by any quantity of such evidence. 
In an article published since Lord Amberley’s—in London Society 
for February—the author, a barrister and well-known literary man, 
says :— 

“Tt was difficult for me to give in to the idea that solid objects could be 
conveyed, invisibly, through closed doors, or that heavy furniture could be 
moved without the interposition of hands. Philosophers will say these things 
are absolutely impossible; nevertheless, it is absolutely certain that they do 
occur. I have met in the houses of private friends, as witnesses of these 
phenomena, persons whose testimony would go for a good deal in a court of 
justice. They have included peers, members of parliament, diplomatists of 
the highest rank, judges, barristers, physicians, clergymen, members of learned 
societies, chemists, engineers, journalists, and thinkers of all sorts and degrees, 
They have suggested and carried into effect tests of the most rigid and 
satisfactory character. The media (all non-professional) have been searched 
before and after séances. The precaution has even been taken of providing 
them unexpectedly with other apparel. They have been tied; they have been 
sealed; they have been secured in every cunning and dexterous manner that 
igenuity could devise, but no deception has been discovered and no imposture 
brought to light. Neither was there any motive for imposture. No fee or 


reward of any kind depended upon the success or non-success of the manifes- 
tations.” 


Now here we have a nice question of probabilities. We must 
either believe that Lord Amberley is almost infinitely more acute 
than Mr. Dunphy and his host of eminent friends—so that after five 
séances (most of them failures) he has got to the bottom of a 
mystery in which they, notwithstanding their utmost endeavours, 
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still hopelessly flounder—or, that the noble lord’s acuteness does not 
surpass the combined acuteness of all these persons; in which case 
their much larger experience, and their having witnessed many 
things Lord Amberley has not witnessed, must be held to have the 
greater weight, and to show, at all events, that all mediums are not 
“jugglers of the most vulgar order.” 

In October last the New Quarterly Magazine, in its opening 
number, had an article entitled ‘ A Spiritualistic Séance ;”” but which 
proved to be an account of certain ingenious contrivances by which 
some of the phenomena usual at séances were imitated, and both 
spiritualists and sceptics deceived and confounded. This appears 
at first sight to be an exposure of Spiritualism, but it is really very 
favourable to its pretensions; for it goes on the assumption that the 
marvellous phenomena witnessed do really occur, but are produced 
by various mechanical contrivances. In this case the rooms above, 
below, and at the side of that in which the séance was held had to 
be prepared with specially constructed machinery, with assistants 
to work it. The apparatus, as described, would cost at least £100, 
and would then only serve to produce a few fixed phenomena, such 
as happen frequently in private houses and at the lodgings of 
mediums who have not exclusive possession of any of the adjoining 
rooms, or the means of obtaining expensive machinery and hired 
assistants. The article bears internal evidence of being altogether 
a fictitious narrative ; but it helps to demonstrate, if any demonstra- 
tion is required, that the phenomena which occur under such protean 
forms and varied conditions, and in private houses quite as often 
as at the apartments of the mediums, are in no way produced by 
machinery. 

Perhaps the most prominent recent attack on Spiritualism was that 
in the Quarterly Review for October, 1871, which is known to have 
been written by an eminent physiologist, and did much to blind the 
public to the real nature of the movement. This article, after giving 
a light sketch of the reported phenomena, entered into some details 
as to planchette-writing and table-lifting—facts on which no 
spiritualist depends as evidence to a third party 
ceeded to define its standpoint as follows :— 





and then pro- 


‘‘Our position, then, is that the so-called spiritual communications come 
from within, not from without, the individuals who suppose themselves to be 
the recipients of them; that they belong to the class termed ‘ subjective’ by 
physiologists and psychologists, and that the movements by which they are 
expressed, whether the tilting of tables or the writing of planchettes, are really 
produced by their own muscular action exerted independently of their own 
wills and quite unconsciously to themselves.” 


Several pages are then devoted to accounts of séances which, like 
Lord Amberley’s, were mostly failures; and to the experiences of a 
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Bath clergyman who believed that the communications came from 
devils; and, generally, such weak and inconclusive phenomena only 
are adduced as can be easily explained by the well-worn formule of 
“unconscious cerebration,” “expectant attention,”’ and “ unconscious 
muscular action.” A few of the more startling physical phenomena 
are mentioned merely to be discredited and the judgment of the 
witnesses impugned ; but no attempt is made to place before the 
reader any information as to the amount or the weight of the testi- 
mony to such phenomena, or to the long series of dive erse phenomena 
which lead up to and confirm them. “Some of the experiments of 
Professor Hare and Mr. Crookes are quoted, and criticised in the 
spirit of assuming that these experienced physicists were ignorant 
of the simplest principles of mechanics, and failed to use the most 
ordinary precautions. Of the numerous and varied cases on record 
of heavy bodies being moved without direct or indirect contact by 
any human being, no notice is taken, except so far as quoting Mr. 
C. F. Varley’s statement, that he had seen, in broad daylight, a 
small table moved ten feet, with no one near it but himself, and not 
touched by him—‘“as an example of the manner in which minds 
of this limited order are apt to become the dupes of their own 
imaginings.” 

This article, like the others here referred to, shows in the writer 
an utter forgetfulness of the maxim, that an argument is not 
answered till it is answered at its best. Amid the vast mass of 
recorded facts now accumulated by spiritualists there is, of course, 
much that is weak and inconclusive, much that is of no value as 
evidence, except to those who have independent reasons for faith in 
them. From this undigested mass it is the easiest thing in the 
world to pick out arguments that can be refuted, and facts that can 
be explained away; but what is that to the purpose? It is not 
these that have convinced any one ; but those weightier, oft-repeated 
and oft-tested facts which the writers referred to invariably ignore. 

Professor Tyndall has also given the world (in his “ Fragments of 
Science,” published in 1871) some account of his attempt to investi- 
gate these phenomena. Again we have a minute record of a 
séance which was a failure; and in which the Professor, like 
Lord Amberley, easily imposed on some too credulous spiritualists by 
improvising a few manifestations of hisown. The article in question 
is dated as far back as 1864. We may therefore conclude that the 
Professor has not seen much of the subject ; nor can he have made 
himself acquainted with what others have seen and carefully verified, 
or he would hardly have thought his communication worthy of the 
place it occupies among original researches and positive additions 
to human knowledge. Both its facts and its reasonings have been 
well replied to by Mr. Patrick Fraser Alexander, in his little work 
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entitled, “Spiritualism ; a Narrative and a Discussion,’ which we 
recommend to those who care to see how a very acute yet unpre- 
judiced mind looks at the phenomena, and how inconclusive, even 
from a scientific standpoint, are the experiences adduced by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall. 

The discussion in the Pall Mall Gazette in 1868, and a considerable 
private correspondence, indicates that scientific men almost invariably 
assume, that in this inquiry they should be permitted, at the very 
outset, to impose conditions ; and if, under such conditions, nothing 
happens, they consider it a proof of imposture or delusion. But they 
well know that, in all other branches of research, nature, not they, 
determines the essential conditions without a compliance with which 
no experiment will succeed. These conditions have te be learnt by a 
patient questioning of nature, and they are different for each 
branch of science. How much more may they be expected to differ 
in an inquiry which deals with subtle forces of the nature of which 
the physicist is wholly and absolutely ignorant! To ask to be 
allowed to deal with these unknown phenomena as he has hitherto 
dealt with known phenomena, is practically to prejudge the question, 
since it assumes that both are governed by the same laws. 

From the sketch which has now been given of the recent treat- 
ment of the subject by popular and scientific writers, we can 
summarise pretty accurately their mental attitude in regard to it. 
They have seen very little of the phenomena themselves, and they 
cannot believe that others have seen much more. They have 
encountered people who are easily deceived by a little unexpected 
trickery, and they conclude that the convictions of spiritualists 
generally are founded on phenomena produced, either consciously 
or unconsciously, in a similar way. They are so firmly convinced 
on d@ priori grounds that the more remarkable phenomena said to 
happen do not really happen, that they will back their conviction 
against the direct testimony of any body of men; preferring to 
believe that they are all the victims of some mysterious delusion 
whenever imposture is out of the question. To influence persons 
in this frame of mind, it is evident that more personal testimony 
to isolated facts is utterly useless. They have, to use the admirable 
expression of Dr. Carpenter, “no place in the existing fabric of 
their thought into which such facts can be fitted.” It is neces- 
sary therefore to modify the “fabric of thought” itself; and it 
appears to the present writer that this can best be done by a general 
historic sketch of the subject; and by showing, by separate lines 
of inquiry, how wide and varied is the evidence, and how remarkably 
these lines converge towards one uniform conclusion. The endeavour 
will be made to indicate, by typical examples of each class of evidence 
and without unnecessary detail, the cumulative force of the argument. 
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Historical SKETCH. 


Modern Spiritualism dates from March, 1848 ; it being then that, 
for the first time, intelligent communications were held with the 
unknown cause of the mysterious knockings and other sounds, similar 
to those which had disturbed the Mompesson and Wesley families 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This discovery was 
made by Miss Kate Fox, a girl of nine years old, and the first 
‘recognised example of an extensive class now known as mediums 
It is worthy of remark, that this very first ‘‘modern spiritual 
manifestation” was subjected to the test of unlimited examination 
by all the inhabitants of the village of Hydesville, New York. 
Though all were utter sceptics, no one could discover any cause for 
the noises, which continued, though with less violence, when all the 
children had left the house. Nothing is more common than the 
remark, that it is absurd and illogical to impute noises, of which we 
cannot discover the cause, to the agency of spirits. So it undoubtedly 
is when the noises are merely noises; but isit so illogical when these 
noises turn out to be signals, and signals which spell out a fact, 
which fact, though wholly unknown to all present, turns out to be 
true? Yet, on this very first occasion, twenty-six years ago, the 
signals declared that a murdered man was buried in the cellar of 
the house; it indicated the exact spot in the cellar under which the 
body lay; and upon digging there, at a depth of six or seven feet, 
considerable portions ofa human skeleton were found. Yet more; 
the name of the murdered man was given, and it was ascertained 
that such a person had visited that very house and had disappeared 
five years before, and had never been heard of since. The signals 
further declared that he, the murdered man, was the signaller ; and 
as all the witnesses had satisfied themselves that the signals were 
not made by any living person or by any assignable cause, the 
logical conclusion from the facts was, that it was the spirit’ of the 
murdered man ; although such a conclusion might be to some in the 
highest degree improbable, and to others in the highest degree 
absurd. 

The Misses Fox now became involuntary mediums, and the 
family (which had removed to the city of Rochester) were accused 
of imposture, and offered to submit the children to examination by 
a committee of townsmen appointed in public meeting. Three 
committees were successively appointed; the last, composed of 
violent sceptics who had accused the previous committees of stupidity 


(1) It may be as well here to explain that the word “ spirit,’ which is often con- 
sidered to be so objectionable by scientific men, is used throughout this article (or at all 
events in the earlier portions of it) merely to avoid circumlocution, in the sense of the 


“intelligent cause of the phenomena,” and not as implying “the spirits of the dead,” 
unless so expressly stated. 
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or connivance. But all three, after unlimited investigation, were 
forced to declare that the cause of the phenomena was undis- 
coverable. The sounds occurred on the wall and floor while the 
mediums, after being thoroughly searched by ladies, “stood on 
pillows, barefooted, and with their clothes tied round their ankles.” 
The last and most sceptical committee reported that, “They had 
heard sounds, and failed utterly to discover their origin. They 
had proved that neither machinery nor imposture had been used ; 
and their questions, many of them being mental, were answered cor- 
rectly.” When we consider that the mediums were two children 
under twelve years of age, and the examiners utterly sceptical 
American citizens, thoroughly resolved to detect imposture, and 
urged on by excited public meetings, it may perhaps be considered 
that even at this early stage the question of imposture or delusion 
was pretty well settled in the negative. 

In a short time persons who sat with the Misses Fox found 
themselves to have similar powers in a greater or less degree ; and 
in two or three years the movement had spread over a large part 
of the United States, developing into a variety of strange forms, 
encountering the most violent scepticism and the most rancorous 
hostility, yet always progressing, and making converts even among 
the most enlightened and best educated classes. In 1851, some of 
the most intelligent men in New York—judges, senators, doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, clergymen, and authors—formed themselves 
into a society for investigation. Judge Edmunds was one of these ; 
and a sketch of the kind and amount of evidence that was required 
to convince him will be given further on. In 1854 a second spiritual 
society was formed in New York. It had the names of four judges 
and two physicians among its vice-presidents, showing that the 
movement had by this time become respectable, and that men in 
high social positions were not afraid of identifying themselves with 
it. A little later Professer Mapes, an eminent agricultural chemist, 
was led to undertake the investigation of Spiritualism. He formed 
a circle of twelve friends, most of them men of talent and sceptics, 
who bound themselves to sit together weekly, with a medium, 
twenty times. For the first eighteen evenings the phenomena were 
so trivial and unsatisfactory, that most of the party felt disgusted 
at the loss of time; but the last two sittings produced phenomena of 
so startling a character, that the investigation was continued by the 
same circle for four years, and all became spiritualists. 

By this time the movement had spread into every part of the 
Union, and, notwithstanding that its adherents were abused as 
impostors or dupes, that they were in several cases expelled from 
colleges and churches, and were confined as lunatics, and that the 
whole thing was “explained ” over and over again, it has continued 
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to spread up to the present hour. The secret of this appears to have 
been, that the explanations given never applied to the phenomena 
continually occurring, and of which there were numerous witnesses. 
A medium was raised in the air in a crowded room in full daylight. 
(“Modern American Spiritualism,” p. 279.) <A scientific sceptic 
prepared a small portable apparatus by which he could produce an 
instantaneous illumination; and, taking it to a dark séance at which 
numerous musical instruments were played, suddenly lighted up the 
room while a large drum was being violently beaten, in the certain 
expectation of revealing the impostor to the whole company. But 
what they all saw was the drumstick itself beating the drum, with 
no human being near it. It struck a few more blows, then rose 
into the air and descended gently on to the shoulder of a lady. 
(Same work, p. 337.) At Toronto, Canada, in a well-lighted room, 
an accompaniment to a song was played on a closed and locked 
piano. (Same work, p. 463.) Communications were given in 
raised letters on the arm of an ignorant servant girl who often 
could not read them. They sometimes appeared while she was at 
her household work, and after being read by her master or mistress 
would disappear. (Same work, p. 196.) Letters closed in any 
number of envelopes, sealed up or even pasted together over the 
whole of the written surface, were read and answered by certain 
mediums in whom this special power was developed. It mattered 
not what language the letters were written in ; and it is upon record 
that letters in German, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Chinese, French, 
Welsh, and Mexican, have been correctly answered in the correspond- 
ing languages by a medium who knew none of them. (Judge 
Kdmunds’s “ Letters on Spiritualism,” pp. 59—108, Appendix.) Other 
mediums drew portraits of deceased persons whom they had never 
known or heard of. Others healed diseases. But those who helped 
most to spread the belief were, perhaps, the trance speakers, who, in 
eloquent and powerful language, developed the principles and the 
uses of Spiritualism, answered objections, spread abroad a know- 
ledge of the phenomena, and thus induced sceptics to inquire into 
the facts ; and inquiry was almost invariably followed by conversion. 
Having repeatedly listened to three of these speakers who have 
visited this country, I can bear witness that they fully equal, and 
not unfrequently surpass, our best orators and preachers; whether 
in finished eloquence, in close and logical argument, or in the 
readiness with which appropriate and convincing replies are made 
to all objectors. They are also remarkable for the perfect courtesy 
and suavity of their manner, and for the extreme patience and 
gentleness with which they meet the most violent opposition and 
the most unjust accusations. 

Men of the highest rank and greatest ability became convinced 
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by these varied phenomena. No amount of education, of legal, 
medical, or scientific training, was proof against the overwhelming 
force of the facts, whenever these facts were systematically and 
perseveringly inquired into. The number of spiritualists in the 
Union is, according to those who have the best means of judging, 
from eight to eleven millions. This is the estimate of Judge 
Edmonds, who has had extensive correspondence on the subject 
with every part of the United States. The Hon. R. D. Owen, who 
has also had great opportunities of knowing the facts, considers it 
to be approximately correct ; and it is affirmed by the editors of the 
“ Year Book of Spiritualism” for 1871. These numbers have been 
held to be absurdly exaggerated by persons having less information, 
especially by strangers who have made superficial inquiries in 
America ; but it must be remembered that the spiritualists are to 
a very limited extent an organized body, and that the mass of 
them make no public profession of their belief, but still remain 
members of some denominational church-—circumstances that would 
greatly deceive an outsider. Nevertheless, the organization is of 
considerable extent. There were in America, in 1870, 20 State 
associations and 105 societies of spiritualists, 207 lecturers, and 
about the same number of public mediums. 

In other parts of the world the movement has progressed more or 
less rapidly. Several of the more celebrated American mediums 
have visited this country, and not only made converts in all classes 
of society, but led to the formation of private circles and the dis- 
covery of mediumistic power in hundreds of families. There is 
scarcely a city or a considerable town in continental Europe at the 
present moment where spiritualists are not reckoned by hundreds, 
if not by thousands. There are said, on good authority, to be fifty 
thousand avowed spiritualists in Paris and ten thousand in Lyons; 
and the numbers in this country may be roughly estimated by the 
fact that there are four exclusively spiritual periodicals, one of which 
has a circulation of five thousand weekly. 


Drpuctions FROM THE PRECEDING SKETCH. 

Before proceeding to a statement of the evidence which has 
convinced the more educated and more sceptical converts, let us 
consider briefly the bearing of the undoubted fact, that (to keep 
within bounds) many thousands of well-informed men, belonging 
to all classes of society and all professions, have, in each of the 
great civilised nations of the world, acknowledged the objective 
reality of these phenomena ; although, almost without exception, they 
at first viewed them with dislike or contempt, as impostures or 
delusions. There is nothing parallel to it in the history of human 
thought; because there never before existed so strong and appa- 
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rently so well-founded a conviction that phenomena of this kind 
never have happened and never can happen. It is often said, that 
the number of adherents to a belief is no proof of its truth. This 
remark justly applies to most religions whose arguments appeal to 
the emotions and the intellect but not to the evidence of the senses. 
It is equally just as applied to a great part of modern science. The 
almost universal belief in gravitation, and in the undulatory theory 
of light, does not render them in any degree more probable ; because 
very few indeed of the believers have tested the facts which most 
convincingly demonstrate those theories, or are able to follow out 
the reasoning by which they are demonstrated. It is for the most 
part a blind belief accepted upon authority. But with these spiritual 
phenomena the case is very different. They are to most men so new, 
so strange, so incredible, so opposed to their whole habit of thought, 
so apparently opposed to the pervading scientific spirit of the age, 
that they cannot and do not accept them on second-hand evidence, as 
they do almost every other kind of knowledge. The thousands or 
millions of spiritualists, therefore, represent to a very large extent 
men who have witnessed, examined, and tested the evidence for 
themselves, over and over and over again, till that which they had 
at first been unable to admit cou/d be true, they have at last been 
compelled to acknowledge is true. This accounts for the utter 
failure of all the attempted “exposures” and “ explanations” to 
convince one solitary believer of his error. The exposers and 
explainers have never got beyond those first difficulties which con- 
stitute the pons asinorum of Spiritualism, which every believer has 
to get over, but at which early stage of investigation no converts 
are ever made. By explaining table-turning, or table-tilting, or 
raps, you do not influence a man who was never convinced by these, 
but who, in broad daylight, sees objects move without contact, and 
behave as if guided by intelligent beings; and who sees this in a 
variety of forms, in a variety of places, and under such varied and 
stringent conditions, as to make the fact to him just as real as the 
movement of iron to the magnet. By explaining automatic writing 
(which itself convinces no one but the writer, and not always even 
him), you do not affect the belief of the man who has obtained 
writing when neither pencil nor paper were touched by any one ; 
or has seen a hand not attached to any human body take up a 
pencil and write; or, as Mr. Andrew Leighton, of Liverpool, 
testifies, has seen a pencil rise of itself on a table and write the 
words—‘ And is this world of strife to end in dust at last?” Thus 
it is that there are so few recantations or perverts in Spiritualism ; 
so few, that it may be truly said there are none. After much 
inquiry and reading I can find no example of a mam who, having 
acquired a good personal knowledge of all the chief phases of the 
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phenomena, has subsequently come to disbelieve in their reality. 
If the “explanations” and “exposures” were good for anything, 
or if it were an imposture to expose or a delusion to explain, this 
could not be the case, because there are numbers of men who have 
become convinced of the facts, but who have not accepted the 
spiritual theory. These are, for the most part, in an uncomfortable 
und unsettled frame of mind, and would gladly welcome an explanation 
which really explained anything—but they find it not. Asan eminent 
example of this class, I may mention Dr. J. Lockhart Robertson, 
long one of the editors of the Journal of Mental Science—a physician 
who, having made mental disease his special study, would not be 
easily taken in by any psychological delusions. The phenomena he 
witnessed fourteen years ago were of a violent character; a very 
strong table being, at his own request and in his own house, broken 
to pieces while he held the medium’s hands. He afterwards himself 
tried to break a remaining leg of the table, but failed to do so 
after exerting all his strength. Another table was tilted over 
while all the party sat on it. He subsequently had a sitting with 
Mr. Home, and witnessed the usual phenomena occurring with that 
extraordinary medium—such as the accordion playing ‘“ most 
wonderful music without any human agency,” “a shadow hand, 
not that of any one present, which lifts a pencil and writes with 
it,’ &e., &e.; and he says that he can “‘no more doubt the physical 
manifestations of (so called) Spiritualism than he would any other 
fact—as, for example, the fall of an apple to the ground of which 
his senses informed him.” His record of these phenomena, with 
the confirmation by a friend who was present, is published in the 
‘Dialectical Society’s Report on Spiritualism,” p. 247; and, at a 
meeting of Spiritualists in 1870, he reasserted the facts, but denied 
their spiritual origin. To such a man the Quarterly Reviewer's 
explanations are worthless; yet it may be safely said, that every 
advanced Spiritualist has seen more remarkable, more varied, and 
even more inexplicable phenomena than those recorded by Dr. 
Robertson, and are therefore still further out of reach of the argu- 
ments referred to, which are indeed only calculated to convince those 
who know little or nothing of the matter. 


Evipence or THE Facts. 

The subject of the evidences of the objective phenomena of 
Spiritualism is such a large one that it will be only possible here to 
give a few typical examples, calculated to show how wide is their 
range, and how conclusively they reach every objection that the most 
sceptical have brought against them. This may perhaps be best done 
by giving, in the first place, an outline of the career of two or three 
well-known mediums; and, in the second, a sketch of the experiences 
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and investigations of a few of the more remarkable converts to 
Spiritualism. 

Career of Remarkable Mediums.—Miss Kate Fox, the little girl of 
nine years old, who, as already stated, was the first ‘medium ” in 
the modern sense of the term, has continued to possess the same 
power for twenty-six years. At the very earliest stages of the move- 
ment, sceptic after sceptic, committee after committee, endeavoured 
to discover “ the trick ;” but if it was a trick this little girl baffled 
them all, and the proverbial acuteness of the Yankee was of no avail. 
In 1860, when Dr. Robert Chambers visited America, he suggested 
to his friend, Robert Dale Owen, the use of a balance to test the 
lifting power. They accordingly, without pre-arrangement with the 
medium, took with them a powerful steelyard, and suspended from 
it a dining-table weighing 121 pounds. Then, under a bright gas- 
light, the feet of the two mediums (Miss Fox and her sister) being 
both touched by the feet of the gentlemen, and the hands of all 
present being held over but not touching the table, it was made 
lighter or heavier at request, so as to weigh at one time only 60, 
at another 134 pounds. This experiment, be it remembered, was 
identical with one proposed by Faraday himself as being conclusive. 
Mr. Owen had many sittings with Miss Fox for the purpose of test ; 
and the precautions he took were extraordinary. He sat with her 
alone ; he frequently changed the room without notice ; he examined 
every article of furniture; he locked the doors and fastened them 
with strips of paper privately sealed ; he held both the hands of the 
medium. Under these conditions various phenomena occurred, the 
most remarkable being the illumination of a piece of paper (which 
he had brought himself, cut of a peculiar size, and privately marked), 
showing adark hand writing on the floor. The paper afterwards rose 
up on to the table with legible writing upon it, containing a promise 
which was subsequently verified. (‘ Debateable Land,” p. 293.) 

But Miss Fox’s powers were most remarkably shown in the séances 
with Mr. Livermore, a well-known New York banker, and an entire 
sceptic before commencing these experiments. These sittings were 
more than three hundred in number, extending over five years. 
They took place in four different houses (Mr. Livermore’s and the 
medium’s being both changed during this period), under tests of the 
most rigid description. The chief phenomenon was the appearance 
of a tangible, visible, and audible figure of Mr. Livermore’s deceased 
wife, sometimes accompanied by a male figure, purporting to be Dr. 
Franklin. The former figure was often most distinct and absolutely 


life-like. It moved various objects in the room. It wrote messages 


on cards. It was sometimes formed out of a luminous cloud, and 
again vanished before the eyes of the witnesses. It allowed a 
portion of its dress to be cut off, which though at first of strong 
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and apparently material gauzy texture, yet in a short time melted 
away and became invisible. Flowers which melted away were also 
given. These phenomena occurred best when Mr. L. and the 
medium were alone; but two witnesses were occasionally admitted, 
who tested everything and confirmed Mr. L.’s testimony. One of 
these was Mr. Livermore’s physician, the other his brother-in-law ; 
the latter previously a sceptic. The details of these wonderful 
séances were published in the Spiritual Magazine in 1862 and 1863 ; 
and the more remarkable are given in Owen’s “ Debateable Land,” 
from which work a good idea may be formed of the great variety 
of the phenomena that occurred and the stringent character of the 
tests employed. 

Miss Fox recently came to England, and here also her powers 
have been tested by a competent man of science, and found to be all 
that has been stated. She is now married to an English barrister, 
and some of the strange phenomena which have so long accompanied 
her, attach themselves to her infant child, even when its mother is 
away, to the great alarm of the nurse. We have here, therefore, a 
career of twenty-six years of mediumship of the most varied and 
remarkable character ; mediumship which has been scrutinized and 
tested from the first hour of its manifestation down to this day, and 
with one invariable result—that no imposture or attempt at impos- 
ture has ever been discovered, and no cause ever been suggested 
that will account for the phenomena except that advanced by 
Spiritualists. 


Mr. Daniel D. Home is perhaps the best known medium in the 
world; and his powers have been open to examination for at least 
twenty years. Nineteen years ago Sir David Brewster and Lord 
Brougham had a sitting with him—sufficiently acute and eminent 
observers, and both, of course, thorough sceptics. In the “ Home 
Life of Sir David Brewster,” we have, fortunately, his own record of 
this sitting made at the time, although six months later, in a letter 
to the Morning Advertiser, he made the contradictory statement, “ I 
saw enough to satisfy myself they could all be produced by human 
hands and feet.”” He says: “The table actually rose from the 
ground when no hand was upon it;” and ‘a small hand-bell was 
laid down with its mouth on the carpet, and it actually rang when 
nothing could have touched it. The bell was then placed on the 
other side, still upon the carpet, and it came over to me and placed 
itself in my hand. It did the same to Lord Brougham.” And he 
adds, speaking for both, ‘“‘We could give no explanation of them, 
and could not conjecture how they could be produced by any kind of 
mechanism.” Coming from the author of “ Letters on Natural 
Magic,” this is pretty good testimony. 
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These and far more marvellous phenomena have been repeated 
from that day to this, many thousands of times, and almost always 
in private houses at which Mr. Home visits, Everybody testifies to 
the fact that he offers the most ample facilities for investigation ; 
and to this I can myself bear witness, having been invited by him 
to examine as closely as I pleased an accordion, held by his one 
hand, keys downward, and in that position playing very sweetly. 
But, perhaps, the best attested and most extraordinary phenomenon 
connected with Mr. Home’s mediumship is what is called the fire 
test. Ina state of trance he takes a glowing coal from the hottest 
part of a bright fire, and carries it round the room, so that every 
one may sce and feel that it is a real one. This is testified by Mr. 
H. D. Jencken, Lord Lindsay, Lord Adare, Miss Douglas, Mr. 8. C. 
Hall, and many others. But, more strange still, when in this state 
he can detect the same power in other persons, or convey it to them. 
A lump of red-hot coal was once placed on Mr. 8. C. Hall’s head in 
the presence of Lord Lindsay and four other persons. Mrs. Hall, 
in a communication to the Earl of Dunraven (given in the Spiritual 
Magazine, 1870, p. 178), says :— 

‘‘Mr. Hall was seated nearly opposite to where I sat; and I saw Mr. Home, 
after standing about half a minute at the back of Mr. Hall’s chair, deliberately 
place the lump of burning coal on his head! I have often wondered that I 
was not frightened, but I was not ; I had perfect faith that he would not be 
injured. Some one said, ‘Is it not hot?’ Mr. Hall answered, ‘Warm, but 
not hot.’ Mr. Home had moved a little way, but returned, still in a trance; 
he smiled, and seemed quite pleased, and then proceeded to draw up Mr. Hall’s 
white hair over the red coal. The white hair had the appearance of silver 


thread over the red coal. Mr. Home drew the hair into a sort of pyramid, the 
coal, still red, showing beneath the hair.” 


When taken off the head, which it had not in the slightest degree in- 
jured or singed the hair, others attempted to touch it and were burnt. 
Lord Lindsay and Miss Douglas have also had hot coals placed in 
their hands, and they describe them as feeling rather cold than hot; 
though at the same time they burn any one else, and even scorch the 
face of the holder if approached too closely. The same witnesses 
also testify that Mr. Home has placed red-hot coals inside his waist- 
coat without scorching his clothes, and has put his face into the 
middle of the fire, his hair falling into the flames, yet not being 
the least singed. The same power of resisting fire can be tem- 
porarily given to inanimate objects. Mr. H. Nisbet of Glasgow 
states (Human Nature, Feb., 1870), that in his own house, in 
January, 1870, Mr. Home placed a red-hot coal in the hands of a 
lady and gentleman, which they only felt warm; and then placed 
the same piece on a folded newspaper, burning a hole through eight 
layers of paper. He then took a fresh and blazing coal and laid it 
on the same newspaper, carrying it about the room for three minutes, 
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when the paper was found, this time, not to have been the least 
burnt. Lord Lindsay further declares—and as one of the few 
noblemen who do real scientific work his evidence must be of some 
value—that on eight occasions he has had red-hot coals placed on 
his own hand by Home without injury. Mr. W. H. Harrison 
(Spiritualist, March 15th, 1870), saw him take a large coal, which 
covered the palm of his hand, and stood six or seven inches high. 
As he walked about the room it threw a ruddy glow on the walls, 
and when he came to the table with it, the heat was felt in the faces 
of all present. The coal was thus held for five minutes. These 
phenomena have now happened scores of times in the presence of 
scores of witnesses. They are facts of the reality of which there can 
be no doubt; and they are altogether inexplicable by the known laws 
of physiology and heat. 

The powers of Mr. Home have lately been independently tested 
by Serjeant Cox and Mr. Crookes, and both these gentlemen em- 
phatically proclaim that he invites tests and courts examination. 
Serjeant Cox, in his own house, has had a new accordion (purchased 
by himself that very day) play by itself, in his own hand, while Mr. 
Home was playing the piano. Mr. Home then took the accordion 
in his left hand, holding it with the keys downwards while playing 
the piano with his right hand, “and it played beautifully in accom- 
paniment to the piano, for at least a quarter of an hour.” — (“ What 
Am I?” vol. ii. p. 388.) 

As to the possibility of these things being produced by trick, if 
further evidence than their mere statement be required, we have the 
following by Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope, who says, “I may also 
mention that Bosco, one of the greatest professors of legerdemain 
ever known, in a conversation with me upon the subject, utterly 
scouted the idea of the possibility of such phenomena as I saw pro- 
duced by Mr. Home being performed by any of the resources of 
his art.” 

Mr. Home’s life has been to a great extent a public one. He has 
spent much of his time as a guest in the houses of people of rank 
and talent. He numbers among his friends many who are eminent 
in science, art, and literature—men certainly not inferior in per- 
ceptive or reasoning power to those who, not having witnessed the 
phenomena, disbelieve in their occurrence. or twenty years he has 
been exposed to the keen scrutiny and never-ceasing suspicion of 
innumerable inquirers ; yet no proof has ever been given of trickery, 
no particle of machinery or apparatus ever been detected. But the 
phenomena are so stupendous that, if impostures, they could only 
be performed by machinery of the most elaborate, varied, and 
cumbrous nature, requiring the aid of several assistants and con- 
federates. The theory that they are delusions is equally untenable, 
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unless it is admitted that there is no possible means of distinguishing 
delusion from reality. 


The last medium to whose career I shall call attention is Mrs. 
Guppy (formerly Miss Nichol), and in this case I can give some 
personal testimony. I knew Miss Nichol before she had ever heard 
of spiritualism, table-rapping, or anything of the kind, and we first 
discovered her powers on asking her to sit for experiment in my 
house. This was in November, 1866, and for some months we had 
constant sittings, and I was able to watch and test the progress of 
her development. I first satisfied myself of the rising of a small 
table completely off the floor, when three or four persons (including 
Miss N.) placed their hands on it. I tested this by secretly attaching 
threads or thin strips of paper underneath the claws, so that they 
must be broken if any one attempted to raise the table with their 
feet—the only available means of doing so. The table still rose a 
full foot off the floor in broad daylight. In order to show this to 
friends with less trouble, I made a cylinder of hoops and brown paper, 
in which I placed the table so as to keep feet and dresses away from 
it while it rose, which it did as freely as before. Perhaps more 
marvellous was the placing of Miss N. herself on the table; for 
although this always happened in the dark, yet, under the conditions 
to be named, deception was impossible. I will relate one sitting of 
which I have notes. We sat in a friend’s house, round a centre 
table, under a glass chandelier. A friend of mine, but a perfect 
stranger to all the rest, sat next Miss Nichol and held both her 
hands. Another person had matches ready to strike a light when 
required. What occurred was as follows :—First, Miss Nichol’s chair 
was drawn away from under her, and she was obliged to stand up, 
my friend still holding both her hands. In a minute or two more I 
heard a slight sound, such as might be produced by a person placing 
a wine-glass on the table, and at the same time a very slight rustling 
of clothes and tinkling of the glass pendants of the chandelier. 
Immediately my friend said, “She is gone from me.” <A light was 
at once struck, and we found Miss N. quietly seated in her chair on 
the centre of the table, her head just touching the chandelier. My 
friend declared that Miss N. seemed to glide noiselessly out of his 
hands. She was very stout and heavy, and to get her chair on the 
table, to get upon it herself, in the dark, noiselessly, and almost 
instantaneously, with five or six persons close around her, appeared, 
and still appears to me, knowing her intimately, to be physically im- 
possible. 

Another very curious and beautiful phenomenon was the produc- 
tion of delicate musical sounds, without any object calculated to 
produce them being in the room. On one occasion a German lady, 
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who was a perfect stranger to Miss Nichol, and had never been at a 
séance before, was present. She sang several German songs, and 
most delicate music, like a fairy musical-box, accompanied her 
throughout. She sang four or five different songs of her own choice, 
and all were so accompanied. ‘This was in the dark, but hands were 
joined all the time. 

The most remarkable feature of this lady’s mediumship is the 
production of flowers and fruits in closed rooms. The first time this 
occurred was at my own house, at a very early stage of her develop- 
ment. All present were my own friends. Miss Nichol had come early 
to tea, it being mid-winter, and she had been with us ina very warm 
gas-lighted room four hours before the flowers appeared. The essen- 
tal fact is, that upon a bare table in a small room closed and dark 
(the adjoming room and passage being well lighted), a quantity of 
flowers appeared, which were not there when we put out the gas a 
few minutes before. They consisted of anemones, tulips, chrysan- 
themums, Chinese primroses, and several ferns. All were absolutely 
fresh, as if just gathered from a conservatory. They were covered 
with a fine cold dew. Not a petal was crumpled or broken, not the 
most delicate point or pinnule of the ferns was out of place. I 
dried and preserved the whole, and have, attached to them, the attes- 
tation of all present that they had no share, as far as they knew, in 
bringing the flowers into the room. I believed at the time, and still 
believe, that it was absolutely impossible for Miss N. to have con- 
cealed them so long, to have kept them so perfect, and, above all, to 
produce them eonened throughout with a most beautiful coating of 
dew, just like that which collects on the outside of a tumbler when 
filled with very cold water on a hot day. 

Similar phenomena have occurred hundreds of times since, in 
many houses and under various conditions. Sometimes the flowers 
have been in vast quantities, heaped upon the table. Often flowers 
or fruits asked for are brought. <A friend of mine asked for a sun- 
flower, and one six feet high fell upon the table, having a large mass 
of earth about its roots. One of the most striking tests was at 
Florence, with Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope, Mrs. Trollope, Miss 
Blagden, and Colonel Harvey. The room was searched by the 
gentlemen; Mrs. Guppy was undressed and redressed by Mrs. 

Trollope, every article of her clothing being examined. Mr. and 
Mrs. Guppy were both firmly held while at the table. In about ten 
minutes all the party exclaimed that they smelt flowers, and, on 
lighting a candle, both Mrs. Guppy’s and Mr. Trollope’s arms were 
found covered with jonquils, which filled the room with their odour. 
. Mr. Guppy and Mr. Trollope both relate this in substantially the same 
terms. (‘“ Dialectical Society’s Report on Spiritualism,” pp. 277 and 
372.) 
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Surely these are phenomena about which there can be no mistake. 
What theories have ever been proposed by our scientific teachers 
which even attempt to account for them? Delusion it cannot be, 
for the flowers are real, and can be preserved, and imposture under 
the conditions described is even less credible. If the gentlemen who 
came forward to enlighten the public on the subject of “so-called 
spiritual manifestations ” do not know of the various classes of phe- 
nomena that have now been indicated, and the weight of the testi- 
mony in support of them, they are palpably unqualified for the task 
they have undertaken. That they do know of them, but keep back 
their knowledge, while putting forward trivialities easy to laugh at 
or expose, is a supposition I cannot for a moment entertain. Before 
leaving this part of the subject, it is well to note the fact of the 
marked individuality of each medium. They are not copies of each 
other, but each one develops a characteristic set of phenomena—a 
fact highly suggestive of some unconscious occult power in the indi- 
vidual, and wholly opposed to the idea of either imposture or delusion, 
both of which almost invariably copy pre-existing models. 

Investigations by some Notable Sceptics—In giving some account of 
how a few of the more important converts to Spiritualism became 
convinced, we are of course limited to those who have given their 
experiences to the public. I will first take the case of the eminent 
American lawyer, the Honourable J. W. Edmunds, commonly called 
Judge Edmunds ; and it may be as well to let English sceptics know 
what he is thought of by his countrymen. When he first became a 
spiritualist he was greatly abused ; and it was even declared that he 
consulted the spirits on his judicial decisions. To defend himself, he 
published an “ Appeal to the Public,” giving a full account of the 
inquiries which resulted in his conversion. In noticing this, the 
New York Evening Mirror said: “John W. Edmunds, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of this District, is an able lawyer, an 
industrious judge, and a good citizen. For the last eight years 
occupying without interruption ‘the highest judicial stations, what- 
ever may be his faults, no one can justly accuse him of a lack of 
ability, industry, honesty, or fearlessness. No one can doubt his 
general saneness, or can believe for a moment that the ordinary 
operations of his mind are not as rapid, accurate, and reliable as 
ever. Both by the practitioners and suitors at his bar, he is recog- 
nised as the head, in fact and in merit, of the Supreme Court for this 
District.” A few years later he published a series of letters on 
Spiritualism in the New York Tribune ; and in the first of these he 
gives a compact summary of his mode of investigation, from which 
the following passages are extracted. It must be remembered that 
at the time he commenced the inquiry he was in the prime and 
vigour of intellectual life, being fifty-two years of age. 
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‘‘Tt was in January, 1851, that I first began my investigations, and it was 
not until April, 1853, that I became a firm believer in the reality of spiritual 
intercourse. During twenty-three months of those twenty-seven, I witnessed 
several hundred manifestations in various forms. I kept very minute and 
careful records of many of them. My practice was, whenever I attended a 
circle, to keep in pencil a memorandum of all that took place, so far as I could, 
and, as soon as I returned home, to write out a full account of what I had 
witnessed. I did all this with as much minuteness and particularity as I had 
ever kept any record of a trial before me in court. In this way, during that 
_ period, I preserved the record of nearly two hundred interviews, running 

through some one thousand six hundred pages of manuscript. I had these 
interviews with many different mediums, and under an infinite variety of 
circumstances. No two interviews were alike. There was always something 
new, or something different from what had previously occurred ; and it very 
seldom happened that only the same persons were present. The manifestations 
were of almost every known form, physical or mental; sometimes only one, 
and sometimes both combined. 

‘‘T resorted to every expedient I could devise to detect imposture and to 
guard against delusion. I felt in myself, and saw in others, how exciting 
was the idea that we were actually communing with the dead; and I laboured 
to prevent any undue bias of my judgment. I was at times critical and 
‘aptious to an unreasonable extreme; and when my belief was challenged, as 
it was over and over again, I refused to yield, except to evidence that would 
leave no possible room for cayil. 

‘*T was severely exacting in my demands, and this would frequently happen. 
T would go to a circle with some doubt on my mind as to the manifestations at 
the previous circle, and something would happen aimed directly at that doubt, 
and completely overthrowing it as it then seemed, so that I had no longer any 
reason to doubt. But I would go home and write out carefully my minutes 
of the evening, cogitate over them for several days, compare them with 
previous records, and finally find some loophole—some possibility that it 
might have been something else than spiritual influence, and I would go to 
the next circle with a new doubt, and a new set of queries.” 

‘‘T look back sometimes now, with a smile, at the ingenuity I wasted in 
devising ways and means to avoid the possibility of deception.” 

‘“Tt pwas a remarkable feature of my investigations, that every conceivable 
objection 1 could raise was, first or last, met and answered.” 


The following extracts are from the “ Appeal ”’ :— 


‘‘T have seen a mahogany table, having a centre leg, and with a lamp 
burning upon it, lifted from the floor at least a foot, in spite of the efforts of 
those present, and shaken backward and forward as one would shake a goblet 
in his hand, and the lamp retain its place, though its glass pendants rang 
again.” 

“T have known a mahogany chair thrown on its side and moved swiftly 
back and forth on the floor, no one touching it, through a room where there 
were at least a dozen people sitting, yet no one was touched; and it was 
repeatedly stopped within a few inches of me, when it was coming with a 
violence which, if not arrested, must have broken my legs.” 


Having satisfied himself of the reality of the physical phenomena, 


he came to the question of whence comes the intelligence that was 
so remarkably connected with them. He says :— 


‘“‘ Preparatory to mecting a circle, I haye sat down alone in my room, and 
carefully prepared a series of questions to be propounded, and I haye been 
surprised to find my questions answered, and in the precise order in which I 
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wrote them, without my even taking my memorandum out of my pocket, and 
when not a person present knew that I had prepared questions, much less 
what they were. My most secret thoughts, those which I have never uttered 
to mortal man or woman, have been freely spoken to as if I had uttered them; 
and I have been admonished that my every thought was known to, and could 
be disclosed by, the intelligence which was thus manifesting itself.” 

“Still the question occurred, ‘May not all this have been, by some mys- 
terious operation, the mere reflex of the mind of some one present?’ The 
answer was, that facts were communicated which were unknown then, but 
afterwards found to be true; like this, for instance: when I was absent last 
winter in Central America, my friends in town heard of my whereabouts and 
of the state of my health several times; and on my return, by comparing their 
information with the entries in my journal, it was found to be invariably 
correct. So thoughts have been uttered on subjects not then in my mind and 
utterly at variance with my own notions. This has often happened to me and 
to others, so as fully to establish the fact that it was not our minds that gave 
forth or affected the communication.” 


These few extracts sufficiently show that the writer was aware of 
the possible sources of error in such an inquiry; and the details 
given in the letters prove that he was constantly on his guard 
against them. He himself and his daughter became mediums; so 
that he afterwards obtained personal confirmation of many of the 
phenomena by himself alone. But all the phenomena referred to in 
the letters and “‘ Appeal” occurred to him in the presence of others, 
who testified to them as well, and thus removed the possibility that 
the phenomena were subjective. 

We have yet to add a notice of what will be perhaps, to many 
persons, the most startling and convincing of all the Judge’s experi- 
ences. His own daughter became a medium for speaking foreign 
languages of which she was totally ignorant. Te says: “‘ She knows 
no language but her own, and a little smattering of boarding-school 
French ; yet she has spoken in nine or ten different tongues, often 
for an hour at a time, with the ease and fluency of a native. It 
is not unfrequent that foreigners converse with their spirit-friends 
through her, in their own language.” One of these cases must be 
given. 

‘One evening, when some twelve or fifteen persons were in my parlour, 
Mr. E. D. Green, an artist of this city, was shown in accompanied by a 
gentleman whom he introduced as Mr. Evangelides, of Greece. Ere longa 
spirit spoke to him through Laura, in English, and said so many things to him 
that he identified him as a friend who had died at his house a few years before, 
but of whom none of us had ever heard. Occasionally, through Laura, the 
spirit would speak a word or a sentence in Greek, until Mr. E. inquired if he 
could be understood if he spoke Greek? The residue of the conversation for 
more than an hour was, on his part, entirely in Greek, and on hers sometimes 
in Greek and sometimes in English. At times Laura would not understand 
what was the idea conveyed either by her or him. At other times she would 


understand him, though he spoke in Greek, and herself, while uttering Greek 
words.” 


Several other cases are mentioned, and it is stated that this lady 
has spoken Spanish, French, Greck, Italian, Portuguese, Latin, 
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Hungarian and Indian; and other languages which were unknown 
to any persén present. . 

This is by no means an isolated case, but it is given as being on 
most unexceptionable authority. A man must know whether his 
own daughter has learnt, so as to speak fluently, eight languages 
besides her own, or not. Those who carry on the conversation must 
know whether the language is spoken, or not ; and in several cases 
—as the Latin, Spanish, and Indian—the judge himself understood 
the language. And the phenomenon is connected with Spiritualism 
by the speaking being in the name of, and purporting to come from, 
some deceased person, and the subject matter being characteristic of 
that person. Such a case as this, which has been published sixteen 
years, ought to have been noticed and explained by those who profess 
to enlighten the public on the subject of Spiritualism. 





Our next example is one of the most recent, but at the same time 
one of the most useful, converts to the truths of Spiritualism. Dr. 
George Sexton, M.D., M.A., L.L.D., was for many years the coadjutor 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, and one of the most earnest and energetic of the 
secularist teachers. The celebrated Robert Owen first called his 
attention to the subject of Spiritualism about twenty years ago. He 
read books, he saw a good deal of the ordinary physical manifesta- 
tions, but he always “suspected that the mediums played tricks, 
and that the whole affair was nothing but clever conjuring by means 
of concealed machinery.” He gave several lectures against Spirit- 
ualism in the usual style of non-believers, dwelling much on the 
absurdity and triviality of the phenomena, and ridiculing the idea 
that they were the work of spirits. Then came another old friend 
and fellow-secularist, Mr. Turley, who, after investigating the 
subject for the purpose of exposing it, became a firm believer. Dr. 
Sexton laughed at this conversion, yet it made a deep impression on 
his mind. ‘Ten years passed away, and his next important investi- 
gation was with the Davenport brothers; and it will be well for 
those who snecr at these much-abused young men to take note of the 
following account of Dr. Sexton’s proceedings with them, and 
especially of the fact that they cheerfully submitted to every test the 
doctor suggested. He tells us (in his lecture, ‘How I became a 
Spiritualist”) that he visited them again and again, trying in vain 
to find out the trick. Then, he says— 


‘*My partner—Dr. Barker—and I invited the Brothers to our houses, and, 
in order to guard against anything like trickery, we requested them not to 
bring any ropes, instruments, or other apparatus; all these we ourselves had 
determined to supply. Moreover, as there were four of them, viz., the two 
Brothers Davenport, Mr. Fay, and Dr. Fergusson, we suspected that the two 
who were not tied might really do all that was done. We therefore requested 
only two tocome. ‘They unhesitatingly complied with all these requests. We 
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formed a circle, consisting entirely of members of our own families and a few 
private friends, with the one bare exception of Mrs. Fay. In the circle we all 
joined hands, and as Mrs. Fay sat at one end she had one of her hands free, 
while I had hold of the other. Thinking that she might be able to assist with 
the hand that was thus free, I asked as a fayour that I might be allowed to 
hold both her hands—a proposition which she at once agreed to, Now, 
without entering here at all into what took place, suflice it to say that we 
bound the mediums with our own ropes, placed their feet upon sheets of 
writing paper and drew lines around their boots, so that if they moved their 
feet it should be impossible for them to place them again in the same position ; 
we laid pence on their toes, sealed the ropes, and in every way took precautions 
against their moving. On the occasion to which I now refer, Mr. Bradlaugh 
and Mr. Charles Watts were present; and when Mr. Fay’s coat had been 
taken off, the ropes still remaining on his hands, Mr. Bradlaugh requested 
that his coat might be placed on Mr. Fay, which was immediately done, the 
ropes still remaining fastened. We got on this occasion all the phenomena 
that usually occurred in the presence of these extraordinary men, particulars 
of which I shall probably give on another occasion. Dr. Barker became a 
believer in Spiritualism from the time that the Brothers visited at his house. 
I did not see that any proof had been given that disembodied spirits had any 
hand in producing the phenomena; but I was conyinced that no tricks had 
been played, and that therefore these extraordinary physical manifestations 
were the result of some occult force in nature which I had no means of 
explaining in the present state of my knowledge. All the physical phenomena 
that I had seen now became clear to me; they were not accomplished by 
trickery, as I had formerly supposed, but were the result of some undiscovered 
law of nature which it was the business of the man of science to use his 
utmost endeavours to discover.” 


While he was maintaining this ground, spiritualists often asked 
him how he explained the intelligence that was manifested ; and he 
invariably replied that he had not yet seen proofs of any jiteleenan 
other than what might be that of the medium or of some other 
persons present in the circle, adding, that as soon as he did see proots 
of such intelligence he should become a spiritualist. In this position 
he stood for many years, till he naturally believed he should never 
see cause to change his opinion. He continued the inquiry, however, 
and in 1865 began to hold séances at home; but it was years before 
any mental phenomena occurred which were absolutely conclusive, 
although they were often of so startling a nature as would have 
satisfied any one less sceptical. At length, after fifteen years of 
enlightened scepticism—a scepticism not founded upon ignorance, 
but which refused to go one step beyond what the facts so diligently 
pursued absolutely demonstrated—the needful evidence came :-— 

‘The proofs that I did ultimately receive are, many of them, of a character 
that I cannot describe minutely to a public audience, nor indeed have I 
time to do so. Suffice it to say, that I got in my own house, in the absence 
of all mediums other than those members of my own family and intimate 
private friends in whom mediumistic powers became developed, evidence of 
an irresistible character that the communications came from deceased friends 
and relatives. Intelligence was again and again displayed which could not 


possibly have had any other origin ‘than that which it professed to have. Facts 
were named known to no one in the circle, and left to be verified afterwards. 
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The identity of the spirits communicating was proved in a hundred different 
ways. Our dear departed ones made themselves palpable both to feeling and 
to sight ; and the doctrine of spirit-communion was proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. I soon found myself in the position of Dr. Fenwick in Lord 
Lytton’s ‘Strange Story.’ ‘Do you believe,’ asked the female attendant of 
Margrave, ‘in that which you seek?’ ‘I have no belief,’ was the answer. 
‘True science has none; true science questions all things, and takes nothing 
on credit. It knows but three states of mind—denial, conviction, and the 
vast interval between the two, which is not belief, but the suspension of 
judgment.’ This describes exactly the phases through which my mind has 
passed.” 

Since Dr. Sexton has become a spiritualist he has been as energetic 
an advocate for its truths as he had been before for the negations of 
secularism. His experience and ability as a lecturer, with his long 
schooling in every form of manifestation, render him one of the most 
valuable promulgators of its teachings. He has also done excellent 
service in exposing the pretensions of those conjurors who profess to 
expose Spiritualism. This he does in the most practical way, not 
only by explaining how the professed imitations of spiritual mani- 
festations are performed, but by actually performing them before his 
audience ; and at the same time pointing out the important differ- 
ences between what these people do and what occurs at good séances, 
Any one who wishes to comprehend how Dr. Lynn, Messrs. Maske- 
lyne and Cook, and Herr Dobler perform some of their most curious 
feats have only to read his lecture, entitled, “ Spirit Mediums and 
Conjurors,” before going to witness their entertainments. We can 
hardly believe that the man who does this, and who during fifteen 
years of observation and experiment held out against the spiritual 
theory, is one of those who, as Lord Amberley tells us, “ fall a 
victim to the most patent frauds, and are imposed upon by jugglery 
of the most vulgar order ;’’ or who, as viewed from Professor Tyn- 
dall’s high scientific standpoint, are in a frame of mind before which 
science is utterly powerless—“ dupes beyond the reach of proof, who 
like to believe and do not like to be undeceived.” These be brave 
words; but we leave our readers to judge whether they come with 
a very good grace from men who have the most slender and inadequate 
knowledge of the subject they are criticising, and no knowledge at all 
of the long-continued and conscientious investigations of many who 
are included in their wholesale animadversions, 
























Yet one more witness to these marvellous phenomena we must 
bring before our readers—a trained and experienced physicist, 
who has experimented in his own laboratory, and has applied tests 
and measurements of the most rigid and conclusive character. 
When Mr. Crookes—the discoverer of the metal thallium, and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society—first announced that he was going to 
investigate so-called spiritual phenomena, many public writers were 
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all approval ; for the complaint had long been that men of science 
were not permitted by mediums to inquire too scrupulously into 
the facts. One expressed “profound satisfaction that the subject was 
about to be investigated by a man so well qualified ;” another was 
“oratified to learn that the matter is now receiving the attention 
of cool and clear-headed men of recognised position in science; ” 
while a third declared that “no one could doubt Mr. Crookes’s 
ability to conduct the investigation with rigid philosophical impar- 
tiality.”’ But these expressions were evidently insincere, and were 
only meant to apply, in case the result was in accordance with the 
writers’ notions of what it ought to be. Of course, a “ scientific 
investigation ’’ would explode the whole thing. Had not Faraday 
exploded table-turning? They hailed Mr. Crookes as the Daniel 
come to judgment—as the prophet who would curse their enemy, 
Spiritualism, by detecting imposture and illusion. But when the 
judge, after a patient trial lasting several years, decided against 
them, and their accepted prophet blessed the hated thing as an 
undoubted truth, their tone changed; and they began to suspect 
the judge’s ability, and to pick holes in the evidence on which he 
founded his judgment. 

In Mr. Crookes’s latest paper, published in the Quarterly 
Journal of Science for January last, we are informed that he has 
pursued the inquiry for four years; and besides attending séances 
elsewhere, has had the opportunity of making numerous experi- 
ments in his own house with the two remarkable mediums already 
referred to, Mr. D. D. Home and Miss Kate Fox. These experi- 
ments were almost exclusively made in the light, under conditions 
of his own arranging, and with his own friends as witnesses. Such 
phenomena as percussive sounds ; alteration of the weight of bodies ; 
the rising of heavy bodies in the air without contact by any one; 
the levitation of human beings; luminous appearances of various 
kinds; the appearance of hands which lift small objects, yet are not 
the hands of any one present; direct writing by a luminous detached 
hand or by the pencil alone; phantom forms and faces ; and various 
mental phenomena—have all been tested so variously and so repeat- 
edly that Mr. Crookes is thoroughly satisfied of their objective 
reality. These phenomena are given in outline in the paper above 
referred to, and they will be detailed in full in a volume now pre- 
paring. I will not, therefore, weary my readers by repeating them 
here, but will remark, that these experiments have a weight as 
evidence vastly greater than would be due to them as resting on 
the testimony of any man of science, however distinguished, because 
they are, in almost every case, confirmations of what previous 
witnesses in immense numbers have testified to, in various places, 
and under various conditions, during the last twenty years. In 
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every other experimental inquiry, without exception, confirmation 
of the facts of an earlier observer is held to add so greatly to 
their value, that no one treats them with the same incredulity 
with which he might have received them the first time they were 
announced. And when the confirmation has been repeated by three 
or four independent observers under favourable conditions, and 
there is nothing but theory or negative evidence against them, the 
facts are admitted—at least provisionally, and until disproved by 
a greater weight of evidence or by discovering the exact source of 
the fallacy of preceding observers. 

But here, a totally different—a most unreasonable and a most 
unphilosophical—course is pursued. Each fresh observation, con- 
firming previous evidence, is treated as though it were now put 
forth for the first time; and fresh confirmation is asked of it. 
And when this fresh and independent confirmation comes, yet more 
confirmation is asked for, and so on without end. This is a very 
clever way to ignore and stifle a new truth; but the facts of 
Spiritualism are ubiquitous in their occurrence and of so indis- 
putable a nature, as to compel conviction in every earnest inquirer. 
It thus happens that although every fresh convert requires a large 
proportion of the series of demonstrative facts to be reproduced 
before he will give his assent to them, the number of such converts 
has gone on steadily increasing for a quarter of a century. Clergy- 
men of all sects, literary men and lawyers, physicians in large 
numbers, men of science not a few, secularists, philosophical 
sceptics, pure materialists, all have become converts through the 
overwhelming logic of the phenomena which Spiritualism has 
brought before them. And what have we per contra? Neither 
science nor philosophy, neither scepticism nor religion, has ever 
yet in this quarter of a century made one single convert from the 
ranks of Spiritualism! This being the case, and fully appreciating 
the amount of candour and fairness, and knowledge of the subject, 
that has been exhibited by their opponents, is it to be wondered at 
that a large proportion of spiritualists are now profoundly indifferent 
to the opinion of men of science, and would not go one step out 
of their way to convince them? They say, that the movement is 
going on quite fast enough. That it is spreading by its own 
inherent force of truth, and slowly permeating all classes of society. 
It has thriven in spite of abuse and persecution, ridicule and argu- 
ment, and will continue to thrive whether endorsed by great names 
or not. Men of science, like all others, are welcome to enter its 
ranks; but they must satisfy themselves by their own persevering 
researches, not expect to have its proofs laid before them. Their 
rejection of its truths is their own loss, but cannot in the slightest 
degree affect the progress of Spiritualism. The attacks and criti- 
cisms of the press are borne good-humouredly, and seldom excite 
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other feelings than pity for the wilful ignorance and contempt for 
the overwhelming presumption of their writers. Such are the 
sentiments that are continually expressed by spiritualists; and it 
is as well, perhaps, that the outer world, to whom the literature of 
the movement is as much unknown as the Vedas, should be made 
acquainted with them. 

Investigation by the Dialectical Committec—There are many other 
investigators who ought to be noticed in any complete sketch of 
the subject, but we have now only space to allude briefly to the 
“Report of the Committee of the Dialectical Society.” Of this 
committee, consisting of thirty-three acting members, only eight 
were, at the commencement, believers in the reality of the pheno- 
mena, while not more than four accepted the spiritual theory. 
During the course of the inquiry at least twelve of the complete 
sceptics became convinced of the reality of many of the physical 
phenomena through attending the experimental sub-committees, 
and almost wholly by means of the mediumship of members of the 
committee. At least three members who were previously sceptics 
pursued their investigations outside the committee meetings, and 
in consequence have become thorough spiritualists. My own 
observation, as a member of the committce and of the largest and 
most active sub-committee, enables me to state that the degree of 
conviction produced in the minds of the various members was, 
allowing for marked differences of character, approximately pro- 
portionate to the amount of time and care bestowed on the investiga- 
tion. This fact, which is what occurs in all investigation into these 
phenomena, is a characteristic result of the examination into any 
natural phenomena. The examination into an imposture or delusion 
has, invariably, exactly opposite results; those who have slender 
experience being deceived, while those who perseveringly continue 
the inquiry inevitably find out the source of the deception or the 
delusion. If this were not so, the discovery of truth and the 
detection of error would be alike impossible. The result of this 
inquiry on the members of the committee themselves is, therefore, 
of more importance than the actual phenomena they witnessed, 
since these were far less striking than many of the facts already 
mentioned. But they are also of importance as confirming, by a 
body of intelligent and unprejudiced men, the results obtained by 
previous individual inquirers. 

Before leaving this report, I must call attention to the evidence 
it furnishes of the state of opinion among men of education in 
France. M. Camille Flammarion, the well-known astronomer, sent 
a communication to the committee which deserves special considera- 
tion. Besides declaring his own acceptance of the objective reality 
of the phenomena after ten years of investigation, he makes the 
following statement :— 
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‘*My learned teacher and friend, M. Babinet, of the Institute, who has 
endeavoured, with M. E. Liais (now Director of the Observatory of Brazil), 
and several others of my colleagues of the Observatory of Paris, to ascertain 
their nature and cause, is not fully convinced of the intervention of spirits in 
their production; though this hypothesis, by which alone certain categories of 
these phenomena would seem to be explicable, has been adopted by many of 
our most esteemed savants, among others by Dr. Hoeffle, the learned author of 
the ‘History of Chemistry’ and the ‘General Encyclopzedia;’ and by the 
diligent labourer in the field of astronomic discovery whose death we have 
recently had to deplore, M. Hermann Goldschmidt, the discoverer of fourteen 


planets.” 

It thus appears that in France, as well as in America and in this 
country, men of science of no mean rank have investigated these 
phenomena and have found them to be realities; while some of 
the most eminent hold the spiritual theory to be the only one that 
will explain them. 

This seems the proper place to notice the astounding assertion 
of certain writers, that there is not ‘‘a particle of evidence” to 
support the spiritual theory; that those who accept it betray 
‘hopeless inability to discriminate between adequate and inade- 
quate proof of facts ;”’ that the theory is ‘‘ formed apart from facts;”’ 
and, that those who accept it are so unable to reason, as to “jump 
to the conclusion” that it must be spirits that move tables, merely 
because they do not know how else they can be moved. The pre- 
ceding account of how converts to Spiritualism have been made is a 
sufficient answer to all this ignorant assertion. The spiritual theory, 
as a rule, has only been adopted as a last resource, when all other 
theories have hopelessly broken down; and when fact after fact, 
phenomenon after phenomenon, has presented itself, giving direct 
proof that the so-called dead are still alive. The spiritual theory is 
the logical outcome of the whole of the facts. Those who deny it, 
"in every instance with which I am acquainted, cither from ignorance 
or disbelief leave half the facts out of view. ‘Take the one case 
(out of many almost equally conclusive) of Mr. Livermore, who 
during five years, on hundreds of occasions, saw, felt, and heard 
the movements of the figure of his dead wife in absolute, unmis- 
takable, living form. A form which could move objects, and 
which repeatedly wrote to him in her own handwriting and her own 
language, on cards which remained after the figure had disappeared. 
A form which was equally visible and tangible to two friends; which 
appeared in his own house, in a room absolutely secured, with the 
presence of only a young girl, the medium. Had these three men 
“not a particle of evidence” for the spiritual theory? Is it, in 
fact, possible to conceive or suggest any more complete proof? The 
facts must be got rid of before you can abolish the theory; and 
simple denial or disbelief does not get rid of facts testified during 
a space of five years by three witnesses, all men in responsible 
positions, and carrying on their affairs during the whole period 
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in a manner to win the respect and confidence of their fellow- 
citizens." 


Atrrep R. WALLACE. 


(1) The objection will here inevitably be made: ‘These wonderful things always 
happen in America. When they occur in England it will be time enough to inquire 
into them.’ Singularly enough, after this article was in the press the final test was 
obtained, which demonstrated the occurrence of similar phenomena in London. A 
short statement may, therefore, be interesting for those who cannot digest American 
evidence. For some years a young lady, Miss Florence Cook, has exhibited remarkable 
mediumship, which latterly culminated in the production of an entire female form 
purporting to be spiritual, and which appeared barefooted and in white flowing robes 
while she lay entranced, in dark clothing and securely bound, in a cabinet or adjacent 
room. Notwithstanding that tests of an apparently conclusive character were employed, 
many visitors, spiritualists as well as sceptics, got the impression that all was not as it 
should be ; owing in part to the resemblance of the supposed spirit to Miss Cook, and 
also to the fact that the two could not be seen at the same time. Some supposed that 
Miss C. was an impostor who managed to conceal a white robe about her (although she 
was often searched), and who, although she was securely tied with tapes and sealed, 
was able to get out of her bonds, dress and undress herself, and get into them again, 
all in the dark, and in so complete and skilful a manner as to defy detection. Others 
thought that the spirit released her, provided her with a white dress, and sent her forth 
to personate a ghost. The belief that there was something wrong led one gentleman— 
an ardent spiritualist—to seize the supposed spirit and endeavour to hold it, in the hope 
that some other person would open the cabinet-door and sce if Miss Cook was really 
there. This was, unfortunately, not done ; but the great resemblance of the being he 
seized to Miss Cook, its perfect solidity, and the vigorous struggles it made to escape 
from him, convinced this gentleman that it was Miss Cook herself, although the rest of 
the company, a few minutes afterwards, found her bound and sealed just as she had 
been left an hour before. To determine the question conclusively, experiments have 
been made within the last few weeks by two scientific men. Mr. C. F. Varley, F.RS., 
the eminent electrician, made use of a galvanic battery and cable-testing apparatus, and 
passed a current through Miss Cook’s body (by fastening sovereigns soldered to wires 
to her arms). The apparatus was so delicate that any movement whatever was instantly 
indicated, while it was impossible for the young lady to dress and act as a ghost without 
breaking the circuit. Yet under these conditions the spirit-form did appear, exhibited 
its arms, spoke, wrote, and touched several persons; and this happened, be it 
remembered, not in the medium’s own house, but in that of a private gentleman in the 
West End of London. For nearly an hour the circuit was never broken, and at the 
conclusion Miss Cook was found in a deep trance. Since this remarkable experiment 
Mr. William Crookes, I'.R.S., has obtained, if possible, still more satisfactory evidence. 
He contrived a phosphorus lamp, and armed with this was allowed to go into the dark 
room accompanied by the spirit, and there saw and felt Miss Cook, dressed in black 
velvet, lying in a trance on the floor, while the spirit-form, in white robes, stood close 
beside her. During the evening this spirit-form had been, for nearly an hour, walking 
and talking with the company; and Mr. Crookes, by permission, clasped the figure in 
his arms, and found it to be, apparently, a real living woman, just as the sceptical 
gentleman had done. Yet this figure is not that of Miss Cook, nor of any other human 
being, since it appeared and disappeared in Mr. Crookes’s own house as completely as 
in that of the medium herself. The full statements of Messrs. Varley and Crookes, 
with a mass of interesting detail on the subject, appeared in the Spiritualist newspaper 
in March and April last; and they serve to show that whatever marvels occur in 
America can be reproduced here, and that men of science are not precluded from 
investigating these phenomena with scientific instruments and by scientific methods. 
In the concluding part of this paper we shall be able to show that another class of 
manifestation which originated in America—that of the so-called spirit-photographs— 
has been first critically examined and completely demonstrated in our own country. 


(Zo be concluded in the next Number.) 











SOME PHASES OF ENGLISH ART UNDER GEORGE III! 
III. 


Ir Richardson had lived to see the change in the art of portrait- 
painting, from his own manner to the manner that prevailed between 
1760 and 1790, would he have recognised the fulfilment of his. 
prophecies? Nay, it is certain that he would not. By the great 
taste in painting, upon which we were to put forth our strength and 
employ the haughty virtues of our race, he would have understood 
not portrait-painting, however excellent, but only that which is 
commonly called history-painting, or high art. Such was also the 
view of the generation itself in which the portrait-painting flourished. 
In saying that the school of this generation achieved greatness 
unawares, and yielded one kind of harvest while it was looking for 
another, what I meant was, that while it excelled in portrait its 
ambitions were set on excelling in high art. Of the brilliant results 
of nature’s impulse, in other words, it made light, in hopes of more 
imposing results to be reached on the artificial principle. The 
classical and the Renaissance precedents were of such authority that 
by a great school of painting, or so much as a school at all, the 
contemporaries of Reynolds understood one which must positively 
yield fruits like the fruits of the classical and the Renaissance 
periods. The artist pre-eminent in a branch of practice which in 
those ages had been held subordinate was apt to repine at his own 
success. Of the group whose deserts in portrait-painting we have 
tried to discriminate, Gainsborongh was the only member who 
remained quite content with producing (in the three branches of 
portrait, pastoral, and landscape) improved representations of his 
own time and country. We know how conscientious were the efforts 
of Reynolds in historical art—the New College window, the Ugolino, 
the Infant Hercules, the various Shakespeare pictures; we know how 
he urged high art upon the students as the one thing worthy of their 
ambition, and at his last parting from them calicd out for a watch- 
word, ‘“ Michelangelo! Michelangelo!”» We have seemed to see 
how the essence of his own genius lay in a happy correspondence 
between his capacities and the propensities of his age: these pro- 
pensities and these capacities are just what he is inclined to regret. 
‘“T have taken another course,” he says, still thinking of Michel- 
angelo, “ one more suited to my abilities, and to the taste of the 
times in which I live. Yet, however unequal I feel to that attempt, 
were I now to begin the world in the steps of that great master, to 
kiss the hem of his garment, to catch the slightest of his perfections, 


(1) Continued from the Fortnightly Review for March. 
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would be glory and distinction enough for an ambitious man.” Such 
honourable pathos and dignity pass not often into the expression of 
regrets which posterity is so little disposed to participate. And far 
more than Reynolds, Romney was bent on being a painter in the old 
great sense. Fretful instead of dignified was the tenor of his life- 
long remonstrance against the claims of that branch of art which 
brought him fortune. “ Trumpery things that stand in his way,” he 
calls the likenesses at a given moment on his easel; and is perpe- 
tually snatching opportunities to prepare sketches and cartoons for 
heroical and poetical compositions. According to the desultory and 
discontinuous habit of his industry, the vast majority of these pro- 
gressed no further. Nevertheless, the bulk of the historical and 
poetical work actually completed by Romney surpasses what is gene- 
rally known, and furnishes, together with the remains of what he did 
but project, a study of uncommon interest. I think his natural 
gifts for these forms of art were very considerable; assuredly they 
were greater than those of Reynolds. Still, Romney is not the man 
for criticism to choose as a representative of high art in the reign of 
George the Third. There is a separate group which, since it may be 
said to have been exclusively devoted to the revival of forms of design 
like those which had given expression to the collective ideas of 
antiquity and the Renaissance, represents most appropriately the 
high art of the age. This group, classified like the last by an 
affinity between the aims of its members rather than by any close 
association in their lives, follows a dozen or so of years after that 
group of the portrait painters to which we have attached Romney, 
and consists of the Academicians West, Barry, and Fuseli. 

Now, it is one thing to be delighted with what the past has left 
you, and to feel the ambition of doing something as good yourself ; 
it is another thing to take stock of your ways and means. Men full 
of the imitative impulse, and on fire to revive in their own country 
the glories of departed civilisations, may be forgiven if they failed to 
set out with a dispassionate inquiry into the conditions under which 
those glories rose, or to compare them with the changed conditions 
under which the revival was to be effected. But posterity feels that, 
if not simply to appreciate the two results, ancient and modern, at all: 
events to account intelligently for the difference between the two, it is 
necessary to call to mind the more salient points of difference between 
the ancient and the modern conditions. 

Whereas the subject at any time employing the portrait-painter is 
an individual, the law of high art is that it should be employed 
about subjects which are the property of the community. In the 
words we have already used, it is to collective ideas that high art 
gives expression ; and what first of all determines the complexion of 
such art in any given community, is the complexion of the collective 
ideas which are current in its civilisation. The collective ideas most 
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natural to mankind are those of religion and patriotism. In the 
civilisation of ancient Greece, there prevailed an uniform order of 
ideas in which religion and patriotism were very intimately blended. 
The religious imagination of the several branches of the Hellenic 
race had invented or appropriated, during successive epochs, a multi- 
tudinous hierarchy of gods and demi-gods in human form, powers of 
the physical world, powers of the spiritual, powers of the social, and 
powers of all three in one. Or why not put it, since we are busy 
upon the eighteenth century, in words of singular felicity dropped 
where we should least have expected them by the century’s most 
wayward child ? “The ancient Poets,” says Blake, in his “‘ Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell,” ‘the ancient Poets animated all sensible 
objects with gods or geniuses, calling them by the names and 
adorning them with the properties of woods, rivers, mountains, lakes, 
cities, nations, and whatever their enlarged and numerous senses 
could perceive.” Has any one better defined what Goethe calls der 
alten Gotter bunt Gewimmel 2? All these and their worship were asso- 
ciated with the common patriotism of the race—with that sense of 
glory in things Hellenic which every Greek cherished along with his 
dislike for the things of the barbarians. Within this common or 
ethnic patriotism of the race, there was the local or civic patriotism of 
communities, a sentiment more vividly and constantly present as a 
spring of action to the citizen ; and within the common religion, local 
varieties of religion were associated with this local patriotism, and iden- 
tified the prosperity of each community with the favour of the god 
whom choice or tradition had made its patron. Naturally prevailing, 
I say, in the civilisation of Greece, occupying almost her whole mind, 
serving her for history and science as well as religion, this prolific 
order of conceptions was not only familiar to Greek artists, but by 
its means and for its sake the arts of Greece existed. From birth to 
maturity they were trained up, at the demand whether of particular 
communities or of the nation at large, in the task of embodying ideas 
of deity in human form. It was not until after they had mastered 
this task that individual pre-eminence claimed to be commemorated 
in an artof portraiture; it was later still that art descended in Greece 
to private incidents and the real aspects of common life. When we 
think of the arts of Greece, it is not of portraiture that we think, it 
is not of private subjects; it is of the gods of Greece as they have 
come down to us from her prime, or in that latter growth of offshoots 
and imitations yielded by her art amid the decay or after the 
downfall of her states. 

The Renaissance, too, had its familiar orders of ideas to dictate to 
art, though they were neither so homogeneous nor so completely 
original as those of the classic age. A second age, indeed, inter- 
mediate between the classic and the Renaissance—I mean the Middle 
Age—had entertained its own homogeneous order of ideas, and one 
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so absorbing as to exclude every other. These were the ideas of 
Catholic monotheism, a system which by the multitude of its subor- 
dinate hierarchies and intercessory personages, by its affluence in 
legendary and symbolical conceptions, was almost as varied and 
as picturesque as the polytheism of Greek antiquity. And in 
connecting particular events with particular sites, in attaching saints 
to places, and to each community its private patron or intercessor, 
the Catholic institutions encouraged almost as much as the Pagan 
the association of religion with patriotism, in those local forms 
in which alone patriotism flourished in the Middle Ages. To this 
order of ideas exclusively the arts which we call Gothic had given 
expression. In the succeeding epoch of the Renaissance the Catholic 
ideas were still living, and by them civilisation was still chiefly 
governed. But they no longer governed exclusively. Side by side 
with the conceptions of Catholicism another set of conceptions had 
sprung up, and occupied an important place in civilisation. The 
minds of men had turned towards classical antiquity ; Greece and 
Rome kad been rediscovered in old marbles and manuscripts. An 
immense, an unexampled enthusiasm attended the discovery. As the 
corroded and confused fragments of classical literature and classical 
art were unburied one by one, imagination outstripped research ; the 
ardent Italian genius conceived its own version of the genius of 
Greece and Rome, and coloured antiquity with aspects of its own 
invention. The history, the traditions, the images of Paganism were 
seized from grammarians and the erudite, to become, not indeed by 
any means as universal and familiar a possession as the history, the 
traditions, the images of the Church, but a possession the most widely 
disseminated after this, and one which fancy was still more free to 
do with as it would. Homer and the Metamorphoses supplied 
painting with subjects on almost equal terms with the Scriptures and 
the Golden Legend. Ideas which were not original but borrowed, 
which belonged not to Christian but to Pagan institutions, were so 
taken home and entertained by the age as to seem no less natural to 
it than the rest. Conceptions of the past took their place among the 
collective stock beside conceptions of the present, in an admixture 
fantastically harmonious. 

If now we turn to the age of George the Third, and ask in general 
terms how it was off, by comparison with those former ages, for a 
stock of collective ideas, the question is difficult to answer out of 
hand. “It can be observed, as usual, that the community has among 
the most widely diffused and most interesting of its ideas those of 
religion and patriotism—in this instance the Protestant religion in 
the bosom of the British patriot. But as to the religion, one thing 
evidently is that it has lost much of its anthropomorphic character. 
Protestantism, in its mission of spiritualising Christianity, has dis- 
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credited the legendary conceptions of Catholicism, and suppressed the 
intercessory orders. The Protestant holds to the letter of his Bible, 
and pays no homage to subordinate hierarchies. Moreover, in his 
system abstract notions largely take the place of concrete—I speak 
not only of simple and popular abstractions like the notion of Pro- 
vidence, for example, but of the more technical and recondite 
abstractions so fiercely disputed in his Church. During the conflicts 
of the Reformation, and subsequently in the dissidences of the 
Reformed among themselves, religious ideas thus spiritualised— 
purged, so to speak, of their concreteness—took up the best part of 
the lives of thousands. But, apart from the Puritan and Cove- 
nanting spirit, apart from the dissenting spirit, and under our settled 
Protestant Establishment of the eighteenth century, there is another 
thing evident about religion, which is that the sense of the super- 
natural is kept apart, as it was not kept of old, from the daily 
business of life. Whereas both Pagan and Catholic mixed up with 
everything that happened to them ideas of divine activity or the 
intercession of the blest, and had their whole lives surrounded with 
ceremonies and circumstances of devotion, for the Protestant his 
religion means a more special and exclusive class of contemplations, 
and its ceremonies constitute a more special and occasional observance. 
The other world, if one may say so, is there, but it has gone farther 
away; in the perspective of an individual consciousness, it fills a 
much reduced-place. As to the patriotism, of this sentiment also it is 
true, among so extensive a community as ours, that it could not be as 
constantly brought home to the individual citizen, or stand as much 
in the foreground of his life, as in small political organizations like 
the Greek and Italian republics. But patriotism, and plenty of it, 
was there; it has indeed seldom asserted itself with more vigour and 
conviction ; it engendered in us a notable hatred of foreigners, and 
zeal for the conquest of dependencies; it inspired many gallant 
actions and much fiery eloquence; it was the energetic, the 
aggressive sentiment of which we must acknowledge the mettle, 
whatever we may think of its morality. Our patriotism too had its 
connection with religion, expressed after our modern way in a lively 
sense of the blessings of Church in State, and an undivided loyalty to 
both. Nor were these sentiments at all the exclusive property of the 
governing classes, who got the benefit of the prizes of Church and 
State, and in whom the pride of country was fostered by their mono- 
poly in the direct control of its affairs; the sentiments were the 
property also of the governed, who shared in the affairs of State but 
indirectly, by paying rates and taxes, and voting as they were told 
at elections. And so they are truly to be called collective senti- 
ments, although not nearly so much engrossing the private con- 
sciousness of the citizen as in the more superstitious and smaller 
communities of Greece and Italy. Further to take from their 
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engrossing character—the world, as it grows older, accumulates a 
greater number of ideas, other than these primitive ones of religion 
and patriotism, which are capable of taking a place in the collective 
stock of any community. From history and literature, whether 
foreign or its own, a community may draw conceptions pertaining to 
mankind or to imagination, and be as full of them as of conceptions 
pertaining to country or to God. We have seen how the Renaissance 
in this way was full of the records and the fictions of antiquity. 
Every succeeding phase of culture circulates an increasing number of 
secular records and fictions which may be thus treated. English 
secular culture in the last century comprised some knowledge of the 
histories of Greece, Rome, and England, and a familiarity with some 
of the literature of the Greeks and Romans, as well as with several 
of the great English writers. That the age took up any of these 
miscellaneous elements and made them its own, as eagerly as the 
Renaissance antiquity, cannot be said ; but if any, it was the English 
writers themselves who were thus completely and eagerly taken up: 
the works of Shakespeare and Milton were those which, if any, pene- 
trated the culture of the age, and were really the property of the 
community. And from time to time a new writer would arise—a 
Pope, a Fielding, a Richardson, a Sterne, a Goldsmith—and by the 
popularity of what he wrote throw a new contingent into the miscel- 
laneous’ notions which the time collectively entertained. (Of these, 
too, art presently took advantage, but not high art; the subjects 
of high art must be dignified, as well as such that all can recognise 
them.) 

Now if we like to go to our honest Richardson for an estimate ot 
the value which a stock of collective ideas like this had for art, what 
he tells us is both summary and sanguine. ‘ We have more just 
and enlarged notions of the Deity, and more excellent ones of human 
nature, than the ancients could possibly have.” But granting it so 
—to say of notions that they are just, enlarged and excellent de- 
notes indeed a virtue in them, yet may not denote the particular 
virtues essential to inspire a school of high art. And our business 
is to inquire whether the conceptions of antiquity and the Renais- 
sance exhibited any particular character proper for this end which 
are not exhibited by the conceptions of England in the last century. 
It has already come out that the modern conceptions of God and 
country run infinitely less than the ancient ones towards personifica- 
tion and the concrete. The old, the animated incarnations which 
for Pagan or for Catholic had represented whatever was dearest to 
either as a civic and religious being, were no more. Where 
the Athenian thought of Athene, and the Florentine of St. Mary otf 
the Flower, the Englishman thought of the constitution and the 
establishment. That art thus exchanges convenient materials tor 
inconvenient, is already obvious. It is also notorious that carly 
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Protestantism, in its spiritualising zeal, had denounced images and 
symbols, even in connection with the personages to whom it paid 
homage and the doctrines which it approved, and that religious art 
could only renew its impoverished existence when this zeal had 
abated. But it is not enough to show that high art was thus im- 
poverished as to its matter, in a way which could scarcely be made 
good by miscellaneous additions from other sources : we must inquire 
into the manner also. The plastic imagination of antiquity and of 
the Renaissance, it is agreed, had the virtue of supplying art with 
rich materials. From the characters of art can we infer the possession, 
by the two epochs in common, of any further virtues which were 
denied to the eighteenth century? One character, the poetical, the 
works of both epochs certainly possess in common; both bear the 
stamp of an imagination which is not only rich, but which is refined, 
which is exalted, which has enthusiasm—since that is a word the 
Greeks themselves thought appropriate to the works of Pheidias. 
This is a character easy to recognise, if not so easy to define: and 
no one who has ever looked at the frieze round any Grecian urn, or 
at the Madonna or the Venus of any Italian master, will fail to 
know what is meant by it. Were this character of art indced 
absent, it would be strange, since the mythology of Greece is the 
offspring of the very spirit of poetry ; since the original conceptions 
of Catholic Italy concerned the most momentous and exalted of mys- 
teries, and when the Pagan conceptions were taken up along with these, 
from the furnace of the Italian imagination things so heterogeneous 
in themselves were re-issued bearing a stamp both uniform and its 
own. Whether, then, from the inspiring nature of the contempla- 
tions themselves, whether from something ardent and lofty in the 
temperament of the communities that entertained them, the entire 
art of both these schools is unmistakably instinct with poetry, 
poetry simpler and more harmonious with the Greeks, poetry more 
complicated and impassioned with the Italians—but it is the like- 
ness, not the discrepancy, which concerns us. And the glory of a 
Pheidias when he arises in Greece, or of a Michelangelo in Italy, is 
that he elevates the pitch of that poetry of which the atmosphere is 
full, and in his single genius resumes its whole range. 

A second mark common to the arts of design in the classical and 
Renaissance ages, is this: that they occupy themselves with the concep- 
tions provided by the age from that side which is properly their own. 


A conception—I speak of one which is in itself conerete and con- 


venient for art, not of one which is abstract and inconvenient—has 
two states, or may be apprehended from two sides. In one state it is 
an idea suggesting a set of reflections to the mind; in another, it is 
an image suggesting a group of appearances to the senses. Take 
Athene, the incarnation of purity and of skill, and the special patron 
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of the Athenian state; on one side she is the goddess who sprang 
from the head of Zeus, the goddess who taught the arts and sciences, 
the goddess who gave Athens the gift of the olive, the goddess who 
won Athens for her own in the contest with Poseidon, and about 
whom there are a number of other stories to tell and associations to 
think of. On the other side Athene is a figure in the lineaments of 
a maiden, with the attributes of «gis and tunic, of helmet, lance and 
shield. The arts proper for telling the stories and repeating the 
associations are literature and the arts of recital; those proper for 
realising the figure in its lineaments and attributes are painting, 
sculpture, and the arts of design. The pleasure of the stories and 
associations depends upon ideas of beneficence and power ; these are 
for the mind to apprehend ; the pleasure belonging to the lineaments 
and attributes, depends upon impressions of majesty and beauty ; 
these can only be apprehended through the senses. Of course the 
arts of recital can and do call up, by description, notions of the 
visible qualities, and the arts of design can and do suggest, by indica- 
tion and expression, notions of the intellectual ; but I am speaking of 
the direct effects peculiar to each kind of art separately; and I say 
that a conception is in a state favourable to the arts of design when 
it floats before the imagination as a group of appearances; and ina 
state unfavourable for this, and favourable for another kind of arts, 
when it does but engage you in a chain of reflections, no matter how 
enthusiastic. What made of Pagan Greece, what made of Christian 
Italy, a soil so genial to art, was that the dominant conceptions of 
these two races presented themselves naturally under the aspect of 
images to be seen, as well as under that of ideas to be thought upon. 
To realise these images, to make them a source of all those pleasur- 
able effects which belong to actual appearances in the living world, 
and if possible of effects in the same class more highly pleasurable 
still, was the special business which art set itself. Poetry had taken 
up mythological conceptions from one side, and developed their 
narrative, their episodic, their ethical and political interest ; art took 
them up from another side, and developed the opportunities they 
afforded for the creation and combination of beautiful appear- 
ance. Thus in Greece, when for instance sculpture has to represent 
in one pediment of the Parthenon the birth of Athene, in another 
the contest of Athene with Poseidon, the sculptor does not take up 
his subjects from the side of literature, and exert himself to give the 
action as much movement, verisimilitude, and interest as he can; 
he takes them up from his own side, indicating and suggesting 
indeed, by a thoughtful choice and disposition of his figures, what is 
significant in the action and associations, but after. that putting 
forth the whole of his strength simply to make his figures as physi- 
cally perfect and august, and their combinations as noble and 
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enchanting, as he can. And thus in Italy, painters do not simply 
do over again the work of the Old and New Testaments, of the pseudo- 
Gospels, the Golden Legend, or the hymns and canticles of the Church; 
they do not paint simply in order to show in the most vivid and 
affecting manner how such and such sacred circumstances happened ; 
in a large class of representations they do but group and exhibit 
sacred personages, the Virgin and Child with St. Catharine or St. 
Agnes or St. Barbara or St. Sebastian or St. Lawrence or St. 
Roch, independently of any recorded circumstance or incident what- 
ever ; and in the rest they seek rather to develop the beautiful and 
expressive effects of their own art as an art of images and appear- 
ances, than to follow tamely in the wake of description and narration. 
Here, then, are two characteristics, poetical enthusiasm, and an 
instinct for appropriate effects and perfections, by which the plastic 
imagination of Greece and Italy, having created the matter of their 
high art, defines its manner. How does the eighteenth century 
stand in these particulars? Speaking generally, it is not a century 
proverbial in England for poetical enthusiasm, least of all in the 
things of the imagination. What enthusiasm, what fire it had, seems 
to have burnt out in action, in war and statecraft, and (judging by 
poetry at least) to have left its imagination cold. Wolfe and 
Rodney and Keppel, Pitt and Burke, these are names of fire ; but not 
Thomson or Young or Goldsmith or Beattie or Hannah More. If 
the imagination of the age is in its best writers admirably refined, 
it is in none exalted, in many it creeps. Descending to our im- 
mediate point, the enthusiasm of imagination in artists, we listen to 
Reynolds when he speaks to the students as if this faculty were a 
thing that came at will and not by nature, a thing for them to 
cultivate and “imbue themselves with,” instead of a thing stronger than 
themselves to drive them on, a thing to be “ recommended,” a thing to 
be ‘indulged in;” and we cannot help feeling that he speaks of 
something of which neither he nor his hearers had experience. No, 
the imagination to which this advice can be addressed is not one that 
will go very far. There are some more observations of Reynolds 
which will throw light both on this and on our following point :— 


‘Invention in Painting,” says he, ‘‘does not imply the invention of the 
subject, for that is commonly supplied by the poet or historian. With respect 
to the choice, no subject can be proper that is not generally interesting. It 
ought to be either some eminent instance of heroic action or heroic suffering. 
There must be something, either in the action or the object, in which men are 
universally concerned, and which powerfully strikes upon the public sym- 
pathy. Strictly speaking, indeed, no subject can be of universal, hardly can it 
be of general, concern; but there are events and characters so popularly known 
in those countries where our art is in request, that they may be considered as 
sufficiently general for all our purposes. Such are the great events of Greek 
and Roman fable and history, which early education, and the usual course of 
reading, have made familiar and interesting to all Europe, without having 
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been degraded by the vulgarism of ordinary life in any country. Such, too, 
are the capital subjects of Scripture history, which, beside their general 
notoriety, become venerable by their connection with our religion.” 


In the greater part of the above, Reynolds takes us over our 
former ground, and describes the matter which the collective culture 
of his age provided for high art. But observe the side light which 
he throws also on our points as to manner. That phrase about the 
subjects of Scripture history, which have become venerable by their 
connection with our religion, how does it bear upon the point of 
enthusiasm ? Does it express a state of mind about religion at all, 
like what you would find expressed in any line either of Sophokles or 
of Dante? Nay, surely it is the phrase of an age acquiescing in its 
beliefs from habit, rather than of an age dwelling upon them with 
emotion, with imagination; it makes us feel about the other world, 
not only that it has gone farther off, but that men take it more 
easily. The same phrase, if we are attentive, will tell us something 
also about the aspect under which the conceptions of the age pre- 
sented themselves to art. Religious art, when religious art revived 
in England after the persecutions of Protestantism in its early zeal, 
was, in truth, an art of illustrating the Bible. It did not naturally 
occur to artists to follow up from one side what the Bible narrative 
had already dealt with from the other, and to aim above all things, in 
treating the subjects of their religion, at effects and combinations 
peculiar to their own art. It occurred to them only to follow in the 
wake of the narrative, and to aim at interesting the mind, through 
the avenue of the senses, by showing how those circumstances and 
incidents happened which had already been detailed to it by litera- 
ture. In inspiring itself by the strict text of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
the poets, the arts of design had still less chance of developing their 
appropriate and peculiar effects. The inventors of the conceptions 
had fully developed them from their own side, and in connection 
with particular passages and junctures of incident and feeling; in 
this shape they had won their popularity ; they were not such as the 
arts could go to work upon independently, and manage from the 
side which best suited themselves. This danger for one set of arts 
in becoming subordinate to the other, and inspiring itself from the 
works of the other, whereas both ought to inspire themselves from 
different aspects of the same original conception, was generally over- 
looked in the century. The criticism of the century had not appre- 
hended the notion of an independent development of conceptions, as 
ideas in literature and as images in art. Criticism imagined quite 
erroneously (and it was against this error that Lessing wrote his 
“‘ Laokoon ”) that the ancient artists had but wrought in order to 
illustrate the text of the ancient poets. Reynolds himself some- 
times saw and pointed out the danger. Here is a jotting of his 
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to the purpose. ‘“ Nature,” says he, “must not be imitated at 
secondhand. The artist in either of these arts (painting or poetry), 
must take his ideas from the fountain-head, from nature herself, 
and accommodate them to the principles of his art. A subject that has 
been bent and modified to suit another art is no longer in a state (our 
own word) for the painter to imitate.” But Reynolds did not hold to 
this point with consistency. And in advocating the study of nature 
in the original, as the source from which art learns her peculiar 
effects, he always perplexes himself between that which he thinks 
properly to be called nature, permanent or ideal nature, and that 
which we have heard him call “ the vulgarism of ordinary life.” 
And here is another great difficulty in the way of the eighteenth 
century and its ambitions in high art. On this hand it has its 
imaginary conceptions provided by history, the Bible, and the poets, 
which it does not naturally entertain in the pictorial state, but wants 
to invest with it all the same; on that hand it has, as we have seen, 
a life of its own full of charming aspects and familiar graces. It 
might seem natural to carry the artistic principle from the things of 
ordinary life to the things of the imagination. But ordinary life is 
called vulgarism ; its spontaneous beauties are lightly esteemed ; and 
thus the age misses yet another condition under which antiquity 
and the Renaissance had risen to high art. It was, I have said, from 
actual appearances in the living world that the artists of those ages 
had learned to endow with lineaments of beauty the images of their 
conception. From the days of the Cretan and Athenian Deedalids 
to Pheidias, from the days of Duccio and Cimabue to Michelangelo, 
it isa story of improvements slowly made, one by this local school 
and one by that, in technical processes of modelling, carving, cast- 
ing, chasing, inlaying, colouring ; of freedom and beauty conquered 
by degrees, but conquered how ?—by perpetual discipline in nature, 
by protracted study of life, ordinary lite, carried out from one 
generation to another, here in the procession, the wrestling-school, 
the bath, the race-course, or at the fountain where the damsels of 
the city filled their pitchers; there in the market-place, the council- 
hall, the jousts, the cloister, at festivals where men and women met 
with music and lamplight, or in the valley where the maidens walked 
to gather flowers in spring. The end, indeed, is to surpass nature, 
but the only means is by imitating her. It is from the gestures of 
men and women, the expressive shows of life, it is from the actions. 
and movements, the balancings and groupings, which have in them a 
natural organic meaning and a practical purpose, it is from nothing 
but these that the mind forms those images of grace and power under 
which it presently entertains and perfects its conceptions of the super- 
human. In the Renaissance period, it is true, the study of the 
antique had gone for much as well as the study of life. But the: 
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study of the antique, at least in the progressive stage of the Renais- 
sance, never expelled or superseded the study of life; the two 
mutually informed and assisted each other. In the minds of those 
among ourselves who first sought to revive the ages of Perikles and 
Lorenzo, it was quite otherwise. To transfer to their imaginary con- 
ceptions the graces and the motives, the incidents, the combinations 
of the real life that surrounded them, was opposed to their whole 
theory and practice. There was a great gulf fixed between the ideal and 
the real. The dignity of historical design was a thing quite apart. It 
could only be learnt by a study of historical design itself. To go to 
Rome, to haunt the galleries, to inhale the traditions, to copy the 
antique, to “ imbibe the spirit ” of Michelangelo, that was everything. 
Thus, whereas the old arts had become really high—had learnt to 
represent a conception in one state as nobly as the best works of 
literature represented it in another—only at the climax of a pro- 
longed, combined and infinitely laborious course of preparation, the 
new art expected to become high in a single stride. It entered upon 
the most colossal of undertakings completely destitute of the due 
discipline, and not only so, but completely misunderstanding of what 
kind that discipline ought to be. 

And thus, with no great body of collective ideas calling for expres- 
sion or suitable to be expressed, with no high spirit of imagination in 
the air, with no habit of investing things imagined in the lineaments 
of things seen, with no traditional or complete discipline, with no 
extensive or customary public demand, the enterprise of reviving 
in our country the arts of Greece and Italy seems, when you look 
back upon it, one of the most hopeless in the world. Could those 
devoted to it have any reward but that of Sisyphus? or rather, must 
not the fable of the frog be the fittest to be told of them? Let us 
see what manner of men they in fact were, and how they acquitted 
themselves of their rash undertaking. 

Benjamin West, Barry, and Fuseli were all three men of some- 
what exceptional powers. The first and eldest of the three had in 
particular those powers by which a man imposes upon his contempo- 
raries. Benjamin West united in his youth a remarkable share of 
worldly discretion with a remarkable conviction of his own genius, 
and some specious gifts which seemed to justify that conviction. 
Signs and portents had accompanied his birth among the Quaker 
community of Pennsylvania; as he grew up he impressed his friends 
by a flashing eye and a poetic brow; the opinion spread among them 
that he was born to initiate an era of new and nobler arts in the 
Western Continent. This opinion preceded him to Europe, and 
secured for him the ovations of the dilettante society of Rome. He 
drew and composed with surprising ease, and occupied himself with 
none but the sublimest subjects. He made lofty pretensions, yet 
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carried himself so as to offend no man. Presently he came to Eng- 
land, and before long had made his way, through an archbishop, to 
the favour of the King. In that favour—forgetting his mission in 
the western continent—he lived and worked in sleekness for thirty- 
five years, and on the death of Reynolds became President of the 
Royal Academy. One of West’s earlier performances in England, 
the “ Death of Wolfe,” is well known, and was an example, new in 
its time, of a natural order of patriotic art which he would have done 
well to carry further. But he did not carry it further: it was his 
countryman Copley who in our school took up the representation of 
contemporary events in war and history, often, as in his ‘“ Death of 
Chatham,” and “ Death of Lieutenant Pearson,” with very inte- 
resting results. West returned into an historical cycle of the other 
kind: he painted, over and over again, the great events of Greck 
and Roman history, and the capital subjects which have become 
venerable by their connection with our religion. His art, indeed, 
cost him neither research by its motives nor painful toil in its 
execution. His talent was to fit obvious texts and schoolboy quota- 
tions with groups of heroic figures in ideal costumes. No one has 
ever achieved this with greater facility, or with so much applause of 
his own and of his contemporaries ; for to achieve this, it was con- 
sidered, was to revive the splendours of ancient art for the illustra- 
tion of modern morals and institutions. Alone among the artists of 
his time, West received from the King, and so in some sort from 
the community, the commission to paint a vast commemorative series, 
nay, two of them: their destination was Windsor Castle, and their 
subjects were the History of England, and the History of 
Revealed Religion. He also provided altar-pieces for churches 
and colleges over all the country. For all except a few shrewd 
judges in his own time, he was the equal of the greatest names of 
old ; for us, he illustrates nothing but the immeasurable difference 
which there is between great art and its ghost. It is even incredible 
to us that a ghost so indifferently tricked out could have imposed 
on any one in an age capable as this was of true art in its own way. 
For a knack of academical drawing up to a certain point, a facility 
in the academical conduct, arrangement, and draping of groups, 
these are all the merits that the utmost indulgence of posterity can 
recognise in West. Of originality he is utterly destitute ; merely 
as illustrations of the text, there is never any life in his designs ; as 
artistic combinations, they are purely conventional; to be subtle or 
felicitous was not in his nature; the character of his heads is totally 
poor and empty where it is not pretentious; he is but an apprentice 
in colour. It was the thinnest mask of genius which he wore. He 
was in our country the counterpart, and a coarser counterpart, of the 
Roman painters of his time. All his gifts were those of imitation ; 
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he is an example of what imitative art is like when it succeeds, and 
that example is the best warning. Except as a warning, his work 
has no longer any place in history. 

Both Barry and Fuseli are names of which we can think with 
more sympathy. For one thing, while West’s was an intelligence 
unlettered and uninquiring, the other two were men of sin- 
gularly active and independent mind, Fuseli indeed having few 
equals in his time for varied and ready learning. To West it would 
hardly have occurred to ask whether the high art of the old schools 
depended on any historical causes, or to doubt that it was as much 
the prerogative of one age as of another to illustrate sublime themes 
correctly. Both Barry and Fuseli, on the other hand, were full of 
inquiry and speculation; the lectures and essays of Barry, the 
lectures and apophthegms of Fuseli, mark the dawn of historical 
criticism among us. Fuseli, though in a language not his own, is a 
telling rhetorician and epigrammatist; Barry writes in a more 
cumbrous style. Fuseli has much more knowledge; Barry is 
interesting by the stubbornness of his personality and the indepen- 
dence of his points of view. Anything which either of them did 
for their study in its dawn is long since obsolete. Nor had their 
speculations as to modern art much value even then; they lacked, 
I said, dispassionateness ; both were prejudiced from the beginning in 
their disdain of art in its familiar forms, and bent on the sole pursuit 
of its highest. Barry, in order to explain the absence of high art 
in England, was content, like the Catholic he was, to refer to the 
iconoclastic zeal of early Protestantism as art’s great obstacle and 
great interruption. Fuseli would satisfy himself with sarcastic 
epigrams that explained little, and sounded more pregnant than they 
were ; for instance: “ Art among a religious race produces reliques ; 
among a military one, trophies ; among a commercial one, articles of 
trade.” Or again, ‘‘ Modern art, reared by superstition in Italy, 
taught to dance in France, plumped up to unwieldiness in Flanders, 
reduced to chronicle small beer in Holland, became a rich old woman 
by suckling fools in England.” 

There is scarcely a more melancholy story than that of Barry, the 
son of the Cork shipmaster, with his determined ambitions, with the 
zealous friendships of his youth, including the wise, noble, and help- 
ful friendship of Burke, with his heroic frugality, his tenacious 
industry, but alas! with his contentiousness, his incapacity in the 
art of living, his deplorable suspicions, violences, resentments, his 
lonely, squalid, and embittered old age. Official recognition and 
status he won, but presently lost by his own faults. While West 
in the King’s pay was pompously unrolling the history of Britain, 
and justifying the ways of God to man, Barry, with sixteen 
shillings in his pocket, had prevailed upon the Society of Arts to 
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grant him the privilege of decorating their great room for nothing. 
By this work of his seven strongest years, years of astonishing 
perseverance and privations, Barry has still a kind of significance 
for posterity as a painter in the ambitious sense. Few people look 
now at the once famous series of wall-paintings, the “Songs of 
Orpheus ;” the “Grecian Harvest Home ;” ‘ Navigation, or the 
Triumphs of the Thames;” the “Distribution of Prizes by the 
Society of Arts;” and “Elysium, or the State of Final Retri- 
bution ;”” but those who do look will be touched and interested with 
the discrepancy between ambition and performance. The artist, and 
not a few of those who saw his work when it was done, felt as if an 
epic panorama of the history of human culture had been spread forth 
in immortal lineaments. Posterity scarcely knows whether to laugh 
or weep at Orpheus kicking (for so he is) with inspiration at 
Aristophanes looking on, in the character of a scoffer, while the father 
is borne along the stadium upon the shoulders of his victorious sons ; 
at Dr. Burney in his gown and bands swimming blandly amidst a 
ring of water-nymphs; at all the heroes of ancient and modern his- 
tory grouped in awkward files and companies about the Blessed 
fields, while colossal angels guard them off from the Phlegraan 
regions, where tyrant and wicked Pope and Covenanter are alike 
consumed. It is not that Barry does not show a kind of power, but 
that he shows no conception of the sum and measure of the powers 
that are needed for these prodigious enterprises, much less any 
approach to their possession. He is so far in the right, he so far 
escapes one danger of his time, that he does invent his subjects 
for himself, and treat them in his own way. But does he show that 
either native imagination, or his really enthusiastic study in the 
galleries, has provided him with combinations of beauty or of 
majesty such as he can realise upon the walls? No, indeed; the 
only pictures of the series that have any very agreeable pictorial 
qualities are the “ Harvest Home” and the “ Distribution of the 
Prizes.” In the former, the dancing figures are designed with a 
good share of that grace which representations of women have almost 
always in this age; the latter is in an interesting and sensibly 
disposed group of life-sized contemporary portraits. But the Greek 
youths at Olympia, the water-nymphs in the Thames, the Blessed 
and their guardian angels—in the design of all these there is much 
helplessness ;_ there is a great deficiency in power, in style, in 
distinction ; it is common, it is blundering, it is uncouth. 

If the note of West’s style in high art is to be intolerably vapid 
and pretentious, and the note of Barry’s style to be lamentably 
common and uncouth, it is the note of Fuseli’s style to be egregiously 
turgid and extravagant. By his eager and universal appetite for 
literature, Fuseli—it is thus, at least, that I think of him—was a 
precursor of the Romantic movement in the culture of modern 
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Europe. So he was no less by the cast of his imagination ; for an 
imagination of his own Fuseli had, one which was strained and tem- 
pestuous, but not precisely exalted, and quite the opposite of refined. 
As to the demand for his art and to its destination, Fuseli lived chiefly 
by that form of collective employment of which the booksellers were 
the ministers. Ife was a great illustrator of literature, and not only 
of the writings already dominant in the culture of the age, but of 
some as lay more outside of it—Dante, for instance—and of others 
the study of which belongs to modern or Romantic phases of culture, 
the Nibelungenlied for instance, and German popular tales. Never- 
theless, Shakespeare and Milton are his great sources of inspiration. 
To Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery he was one of the most copious 
contributors ; and the great effort of his life was a Milton Gallery of 
his own. At Rome he had steeped himself passionately in the 
contemplation of Michelangelo; in England his crowning ambition 
was to wed to the words of Milton shapes like those of Michelangelo’s 
creation. Alas for him no less than for his compeers. Michelangelo 
had inherited and consummated the science and the passion of genera- 
tions ; Fuseli struck at greatness without preliminaries, and lacked 
the patience to acquire even as much science as one man may 
acquire by himself. What happened was, that he tortured into 
a Teuton fantastic his reminiscences of the Italian sublime. Por- 
tentous figures tower and twine grimly amid asphaltic darkness ; 
Ithuriel brandishes his lance, Sin writhes in the grasp of Death ; it is 
like a nightmare, but it is not like the Sistine Chapel. The pictures 
are now almost wholly perished; the bitumens have cracked and 
peeled ; the terrific lineaments only survive in the form, that in 
which they were always most popular, of engravings. Sometimes, 
when grimness and a nightmare fantasy suit the subject, Fuseli 
fairly hits the mark. Sometimes he piles or tumbles a group of 
figures in combinations which really impress despite their con- 
ventional violence. But on the whole he, too, is of those whose titles 
to fame are disowned by posterity. 

“We have the sanction of all mankind,” says Reynolds, “ for pre- 
ferring genius in a lower rank to feebleness and insipidity in the 
highest.” Feebleness and insipidity are the faults of only one of this 
group whom we have watched attempting to take their place in the 
highest rank of art under George the Third. In the faults of the 
other two there is the redeeming quality of energy ; they are men 
of will and mettle ; but it availsthem not. Genius in the lower rank, 
genius according to the impulse of nature, we have seen; in the 
highest rank, and under the impulse of imitation, we can see, thus 
far, nothing but various degrees of failure. It remained for another 
and a humbler school to reconcile the two impulses, and establish a 
harmony between old things and new, in a manner which may furnish 
us with a study another day. Stpney Corvin. 
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WE purpose to consider the exact purport and the scope of these 
laws. To this end it will be necessary to examine carefully their 
wording, and to be acquainted with their antecedents, especially with 
the circumstances that immediately preceded, and that induced, their 
adoption by the Prussian Parliament. It will then be allowable to 
estimate their real meaning, and to judge alike their opportuneness, 
their political wisdom, and their moral value. Then, too, the 
criticisms that have been exuberantly poured out from our newspapers 
and periodical press will either vindicate or refute themselves. 

The Falk Laws are four in number. 

Contrary to the universal and inconsiderate opinion of our English 
press, the incidence and sphere of operation of the several laws are 
not identical: only one of them, viz., that which defines the limits 
of the lawful use of disciplinary punishment by the Church, applies 
equally to all religious bodies, including, alike, dissenting and private 
religious communities—those religious bodies that have been invested 
with corporate rights—and the two Churches which are endowed and 
specially privileged by the State. Another, viz., that which relates to 
separation from a Church, applies to the privileged State Churches 
and other corporate Churches, but not to religious communities in 
general. The remaining two, on the other hand, apply exclusively 
to the two privileged Churches, viz., those which enjoin a certain 
literary discipline on all clerical candidates, and which limit and 
regulate the exercise of ecclesiastical authority in the imposition of 
penalties. 

We shall review them in this order. 

Previous, however, to entering on this review, it is incumbent 
upon us to pause-and weigh the reasons given for the alterations 
in two articles of the Prussian Constitution that were recommended 
to the Prussian Parliament during the discussion of the Church 
Laws, and which were adopted by both Houses of Parliament and 
sanctioned by the king previous to the enactment of theselaws. The 
recommendation was made by the Commission appointed by the Lower 
House. The Report, which contains their recommendation to the 
House, was drawn up by Dr. Gueist, and sets forth with admirable 
vigour and succinctness those views respecting the mutual relations 
of Church and State which have largely determined the counsels 
and action of the Prussian Legislature and Government in carrying 
the new Church laws: it will therefore greatly aid us in our 
present investigation to reproduce the salient portions of his report. 
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It must be held clearly in mind, as the starting-point of our inquiry, 
that Prussia embodied in her Constitutional Law of 1850 (dated 
January 31st, 1850) without reserve, and much more fully than 
any other German State, the great principle of religious freedom 
which had been laid down by the German National Parliament at 
Frankfort in 1848 as a fundamental law of Germany. That law 
reads thus :—‘ Every religious society manages its own affairs, but 
remains subject to the general laws of the State’? (German Funda- 
mental Law, Art. 3, § 14). Now, the fifteenth article of the Prussian 
Constitution, framed (1850) and modelled upon that Frankfort 
law, was as follows :—‘‘ The Evangelical and the Roman Catholic 
Church, as well as every other religious socicty, arranges and conducts 
its affairs independently, and remains in the possession and enjoy- 
ment of institutions, foundations, and moneys devoted to the main- 
tenance of its worship, or to its several educational and benevolent 
purposes.” And the eighteenth article ran thus :—“ The right of 
nominating, proposing, electing, or confirming candidates to any 
office in the Church, so far as that right attaches to the State and 
is not derived from patronage or other specific legal title, is aban- 
doned, except in respect to the appointment of chaplains for the 
army and public institutions.” 

Accordingly, strange as it may seem to those who have been 
listening to recent denunciations of Prussia’s arbitrary and despotic 
Krastianism, Prussia is, in fact, the first country in Europe that has 
fixed in her Constitution the principle of freedom for all Churches 
in the State. But from the adoption of these two articles in her 
Constitution has arisen a complicated and difficult problem for 
Prussian statesmanship. In Prussia there are two Churches, which 
claim almost the whole population ; and, further, whose organization 
and official service are thoroughly identified and intermixed with 
the public and civil life of the nation. As public institutions, they 
are, at once, more influential with the people, and more closely allied 
with the State, than can be affirmed concerning any Church or 
Churches in any civilised nation out of Germany. To these Churches, 
inwoven throughout centuries with the State, so far as the public 
activity of both is concerned, the most important civil functions have 
been confided, and in return they have been not only endowed and 
exceptionally privileged by the State, but the State has placed its 
powers at their disposal to protect them, enforce their order and 
government, maintain their public authority, and collect their taxes. 
Hence arises the peculiar and most arduous problem of which we 
have spoken. The State having granted independence to these 
Churches in the conduct of their affairs, and at the same time 
having by a self-denying ordinance surrendered its historic right to 
direct either the cleetion of church ministers or the exercise of their 
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functions; the following questions at once arise, which are of 
serious moment, and very difficult of solution :—What shall be the 
relation of the State to these Churches? What defines the limit 
of the sphere within which the Churches exercise their independence ? 
What protection has the State against usurpations of the Churches 
on its domain, or in defence of the peace and well-being of the 
community ? These questions have been often mooted since 1850. 
But Prussia has had other work on hand. Accordingly a /aissez faire 
policy with respect both to the Roman Catholic and Evangelical 
Churches has prevailed; and whatever seriously required inter- 
ference has been settled administratively by the Minister of Worship, 
according to his own discretion. Recent events, however, have given 
these questions startling definiteness and significance; and the 
Falk Laws are the answer which the Prussian Parliament has 
pronounced upon them. 

Of course it would be easy to suggest another answer, viz., that 
those Churches should precipitately be dethroned from their place 
in the public life of the country ;—*disendowed, displumed of 
honours, and degraded to the status of ordinary corporations, or 
even of private societies. Utopia is always facile. The practicable 
is the difficult. 


“Tn causa facili, quemvis licet esse disertum 
Subruere est arces et stantia m@gnia virtus: 
Quamlibet ignavi preecipitata premunt.” 

All who know the public life of Germany, know that such a 
solution of the urgent problem is for the present impossible. 
Further it would have necessitated a positive infraction of the 
Constitution, which guaranteed (in its eighteenth article) to the 
Churches the possession and enjoyment of all their endowments. 

In the first debate on the Falk Laws, during the month of 
January, last year, it was insisted that even the new laws were 
incompatible with the fifteenth and eighteenth articles of the 
Constitution. It is to this objection that the Report of the Com- 
mission, which was drawn up by Dr. Gneist, makes reply, whilst it 
recommends that certain additions be made to those articles in the 
Constitution, in order to give them an accurate definition, and 
absolutely to prevent their misconstruction in a sense opposed to 
the new laws. 

From this Report we make some important extracts, which will 
serve to initiate and as it were acclimatise us to the state of affairs, 
habits of thought, and principles of jurisprudence under which the 
Prussian Parliament, by such overwhelming majorities, passed these 
laws. 


‘In presenting to the Prussian Parliament, in 1849, the articles of the Con- 
stitution which respect religious societies, the Minister of Worship said, ‘ The 
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draft of the Constitution which has been issucd by the Commission contains 
this general ordinance that each religious society shall be free and indepen- 
dent of the State, in respect both of its own internal affairs and the manage- 
ment of its property. This ordinance is, however, inappropriate, because the 
limits between the internal and external affairs of a religious society are 
indeterminate, and because there is a iegutive right, with respect to religious 
societies, which the State can never surrender without jeopardy to itself. 
Accordingly, these articles of the Constitution, in harmony with the resolution 
of the Frankfort National Assembly, have set in view a practicable object, and 
secured to religicus societies the right of arranging and conducting their affairs 
independently, so that in the future no posi!ive interference on the part of 
the State will any more be possible. The Evangelical and the Roman Catholic 
Churches are, moreover, expressly mentioned in these articles, to show that 
these communities should not be injured in the position to which they have 
a solemnly chartered right. A closer definition of the relations between the 
State and religious societies, on the ground of this general principle, must 
be made hereafter in a constitutional manner.’ Further, throughout the 
parliamentary debates held on occasion of the passing of these articles, the 
general sentiment which found constant expression was that Parliament should 
put an end to that system of guardianship over the Churches, which is found in 
different sections of the General German Law, and which grants the State 
authorities a direction in their internal affairs; the decision, to some extent, of 
sacramental questions; and an oversight of the Churches, according to their 
arbitrary discretion. ‘The special object of attack in these debates was the arbi- 
trary powers of the administrative bodies of the State, which, according to the 
organic laws of the kingdom still in force, were allowed to guide their conduct 
merely by so-called ‘State-aims,’ or ‘the welfare of the State.’ Such 
unlimited control of the administration is inimical to the very being of a 
religious community, even more than it is to the aspiration of secular com- 
munities after independence; and there was a general agreement of 
opinion condemning it, in 1850, as there is to-day. According, however, 
to the State doctrine of that time, there was not one, but three distinct 
powers of the State to be considered in relation to the Church— 

** (1) Its executive power ; 

“¢ (2) Its right of general oversight ; 

“*(3) Its legislative power. 

And the question, which, after manifold controversy, now presses for a 
decision is, whether by the fifteenth article its right of legislation and of 
general oversight had been surrendered by the State in all realms, and con- 
cerning all questions which any Church or religious society may consider to 
belong to its ‘affairs.’ This question, Dr. Gueist says, is to be negatived on 
the following grounds :— 

‘*1, The history of the article shows us that by the Frankfort Assembly, to 
the proceedings of which the Minister of Worship expressly referred in submit- 
ting this article to the Parliament, the sentence, ‘ but the Church remains sub- 
ject to the general laws of the State,’ was included in the fundamental law of 
Germany. In like manner, the right of general oversight was similarly 
reserved by their Minister of Worship; for the negative right, with respect 
to religious societies, which, he said, ‘the State can never surrender, if it 
will not jeopardise itself,’ is nothing else than this, technically phrased, ‘ right 
of oversight.’ And the Minister was quite justified in declaring that the 
necessity of reserving this right to the State was self-evident. The ruling 
doctrine in constitutional law, from early times to the most recent, regards 
this sovereignty of the State as essential, self-evident, and irreversible. Then, 
further, the twelfth article of the Constitution contains this proviso that ‘no 
prejudice to civil and political duties may transpire through the exercise 
of religious freedom,’ by which the obedience of Church authorities to the 
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laws of the State is undoubtedly enjoined. A bond fide interpretation of this 
article, grounded on the meaning of it framers, shows, therefore, that the 
right of legislation and the right of general oversight, which belong to the 
State, are not in the least degree prejudiced by it. 

‘*2. The exact rendering of the words of the article yields the same result. 
The words ‘arrange’ and ‘ conduct’ do not describe a sovereign legislative power, 
but only a power of ‘direction’ ina particular sphere. The expression ‘ifs’ 
affairs presupposes the right of deciding what are its affairs, in any case of 
dispute, which can only belong to the State. The word ‘independently’ often 
appears as a legal expression in Prussian laws and communal regulations, 
and is freely used, even where the power of the State to enact laws and 
maintain oversight is unquestioned. In fact, any other conception is im- 
possible, because no ‘body’ in the State can be wholly exempt at once from 
the administration, the legislation, and the oversight of the State. It would 
then cease altogether to be included within the State. In the present case 
the Constitution grants independence, in equal measure and on the same 
ground, not only to the two acknowledged Churches, but to every religious 
society. Now, it cannot be supposed that sovereign legislative power is 
included in such independence; for thus the whole population would be 
withdrawn in different groups from the legislation, oversight, and adminis- 
tration of the State, and in any case of dispute, which would infallibly arise, 
formal anarchy would be introduced. 

‘¢3. The harmonious teaching of German jurisprudence leads likewise to the 
same result. Both before and since the proclamation of the Constitution of 
1848, all jurists have been essentially agreed, that the right of making laws 
and of oversight over Churches belongs to the State, as a self-evident, irre- 
vocable part of its own sovereignty. It suffices to adduce, from recent times, 
the doctrine of Zépfl, a strongly conservative Catholic jurist. In the fifth 
edition of his ‘ Principles of Universal and German Political Law,’ published 
after the proclamation of the Articles of the Constitution, he thus writes— 

**§ 516. ‘Sovereignty over Churches’ (Airchenhoheit) means those rights 
of sovereignty which belong to the ruler of the State, over acknowledged 
Churches and other religious societies. It includes (1) the right of recog- 
nition, (2) the right of oversight (jus supreme inspectionis), and (3) the right 
of protection and advocacy (jus advocatie) over the Church. In the West- 
phalian Peace this sovereignty was acknowledged to be vested in the sovereignty 
of the State. Since the extinction of the kingdom it appears as a right which 
is included in the idea of sovereignty, and belongs, immediately, inseparably, 
to the ruler of the State. . The right of general oversight consists in 
the competence to take cognisance of all which transpires in the Church, and 
to take all needful precautions in order to prevent or repel the encroachments 
of the Church on the domain of the State. . . . The Church ought and 
will, according to the new system contained in the Articles of the Constitution, 
be judged by the State only according to the principles of the Public law of 
Associations. Accordingly, the Church claims complete freedom and indepen- 
dence of the State, in respect to its own internal regulations as a society, as, for 
example, in respect to dogma, symbol, rite, and liturgy, and also in respect to 
thé management of its Church property. Nevertheless the Christian Churches 
remain subject to the oversight of the State, which secures the observance of the 
public laws of the State, and so long as they obey these they can claim its 
protection.” 


The Commission on these grounds was of opinion that there 
would need no further definition of either Article of the Constitution, 
if the compatibility of the new laws that were proposed with it had 
to be tried by a court of law. It could not, however, be denied that 
the indefinite and abrupt form of the sentence in the 15th Article of 
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the Constitution might possibly give occasion to serious scruples of 
conscience, especially with those who have to swear fidelity to the 
Constitution. And inthe controversy of parties such indefiniteness of 
phrase allows boundless field for agitation. “ Accordingly,” the Com- 
mission adds, “a clear explanation or definition of these articles, or 
even a new draft of them, if it be not necessary, is yet most advisable. 
And as with respect to all definitions and alterations of the Constitu- 
tion, so now in this case it would recommend that the form of con- 
stitutional law that has already been sanctioned, be adhered to, and 
that therefore only the following addition be made to the fifteenth 
article, which otherwise remains as it was.’ These additions, with 
two verbal alterations, were adopted by the Prussian Parliament, and 
consist in the clause that is italicised, of the article which now reads, 
“The Evangelical and the Roman Catholic Church, as well as every 
other religious society, arranges and conducts its affairs indepen- 
dently, but remains subject to the laws of the State and to the ovrer- 
sight of the State, as determined by the law.” 

In like manner the Commission recommended that the eighteenth 
article be neither removed nor changed; for to-day, as in 1850, the 
State claims no right to test the canonical qualifications for the 
clerical office, or to interfere in the discipline and the doctrinal 
disputes of the Church. Further, there is on the part of the Govern- 
ment no intention to re-introduce the right of ratifying any Church 
appointments. The claim of the State asserted in these new laws 
is something quite different from that. It leaves the character of 
the clergyman intact as a servant of the Church, and only gives the 
State a veto against his appointment under certain definite condi- 
tions. The right of ratifying his appointment invests the clergy- 
man with a certain State authority, and would lead back to the 
notion, which is now discarded, that they were indirectly State officials. 
As, however, the claim which the State asserts in these new laws 
may be compared and confounded with the right of confirming 
clerical appointments, it appears advisable to secure, in explicit 
language, the competence of the State to make this claim, which is 
absolutely indispensable. Formerly, on the side of the State, there 
were abundant precautions to protect its interests in the appointment 
to Church offices or institution of Church officers. Till 1848, all 
Catholic priests had to take the official oath, and the ‘right of over- 
sight’ though undetermined by law, has been able, up to the present 
time, to prevent the nomination and the official activity of any per- 
sons that were disliked. Now, on the contrary, there are proposed 
definite and lawful rules, according to which alone the State is able 
to act, eg., is obliged to raise a veto against the institution of 
foreigners: also, for the sake of certain interests of the State, it is 
proposed that the occupancy of parishes be permanent; that spiri- 
tual discipline be not distorted into an illegal kind of punishment ; 
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and especially that it be not employed in fraudem legis, i.e. to make 
void the laws of the State, and further that there be a careful 
literary training of the clergy. The line of demarcation between 
that which belongs to the immer life of the Church, and that which 
externally injures and wounds the civil order, can only be drawn 
in the case of an independent church by careful legislation.” The 
Commission accordingly recommended that the eighteenth article 
should remain ensdneesa- but, as in the fifteenth, that an addition 
should be made definitely asserting and limiting the powers that 
were claimed by the State. The addition is as follows :—‘“ Further 
the law regulates the powers of the State, with respect to the prepa- 
ratory training, the institution, and the deposition of clergymen and 
religious officers, and fixes the limits of Church discipline.” 

It does not concern us to discuss whether these additions to the 
two articles are merely declaratory, or serve to modify their former 
meaning. The Commission plainly regards them as only declaratory. 
But, if modifications, they can only be formal—not material, because 
the whole text of the original articles remains unaltered, and the 
addition of sentences which contradicted its meaning would have 
been absurd. Churches are still, by the fifteenth article, authorised 
to manage and conduct their own affairs independently : and if it be 
added that they remain subject to the laws of the State and to an 
oversight which is regulated by law ; any laws which the State might 
enact would infringe on the Constitution, if they interfered with that 
independence ; and the oversight which is now explicitly recognised. 
in the Constitution is limited to such repressive measures as will 
prevent any Church overstepping the sphere within which its inde- 
pendence is guaranteed. It is quite true that this legislative authority, 
which the State claims, determines absolutely what shall be the limit 
within which this independence is LEGALLY exercised. And this is 
inevitable, as it is from this very legislative authority of the State 
that this legal right of independence is derived. The notion that 
any society or corporate body within the State can of itself determine 
its legal rights, is based on a misconception of the nature of “ Law” 
and of the “State.” Law is a decree backed by the force of the 
State. The State represents the sovereign force of the nation. No 
society or corporate body can wield that sovereign force, or assert and 

‘maintain rights by its support, apart from the State or against it. 

In Germany, accordingly, the State still sanctions, by the solemn 
security of the constitutional law, the independence of Churches and 
religious societies in what it regards as properly their own affairs. 
Farther, the oversight of the State is not only limited by this general 
principle, but is reduced to certain definite conditions which are 
defined by law. Hitherto in Prussia the Minister of Worship has 
interfered at his discretion in any Church matters which required him 
to act in the interests and for the protection of the State. In France, 
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in Austria, and other Catholic countries, the right of appeal to the 
State is allowed against abuses of spiritual authority ; but neither the 
abuses nor the laws of procedure are specified. Such appel comme 
@abus is allowed in France when there is “usurpation ou l’excés de 
pouvoir, la contravention aux lois et réglements de la république, 
Yinfraction des régles consacrés par les canons recus en France, 
Vattentat des libertés, franchises, et coutumes de l’éelise gallicane, et 
toute entreprise et tout procédé qui, dans l’exercise du eulte, peut 
compremettre Vhonneur des citoyens, troubler arbitrairement leur 
conscience, dégenérer contre eux en oppression, ou en injure, ou en 
scandale publique.”* So large and vague are the discretionary 
powers lodged in the hands of the French Administration. The 
additions to the fifteenth article of the Prussian Constitution enjoin 
that whatever power belongs to the State in its oversight over the 
Churches shall be defined and regulated by law, and be thus wholly 
removed from the variable arbitrament of any Administration. 

The addition made to the eighteenth article in like manner insists 
that whatever the State requires of the Churches shall be drawn up 
in the form of a law, and sanctioned by Parliament. And _ that 
aldition plainly shows the limit within which the Prussian Parlia- 
ment recognises the sphere of the Church’s affairs, and its consequent 
independence. ‘The State refuses directly or indirectly to take any 
part in the election of the ministers or officers of a Church, because 
that is a Church affair, and the authority of its officers should not 
derive in any sense from the State. But in the two privileged Churches 
it regards the literary culture, the permanent installation, and the 
dismissal of their clergy, and in all religious bodies it regards the 
mode of their discipline, as matters which affect the general well- 
being of the State and the social rights of individuals, and which 
therefore are not solely affairs of these Churches or Societies which 
they themselves are independently to manage. 

In respect to this addition to the eighteenth article, Von Scheurl, 
the most eminent jurist of the High Lutheran party, presents the 
view which even High Churchmen in Germany hold, and which puts 
fairly the prevalent opinion of that country :— 

**So far,” he says, “as the matters mentioned in the addition to the 
eighteenth article belong to the Church, and only to the Church; so far as 
their management of them belongs to the fulfilment of its divine vocation, and it 
is answerable for them to God, the freedom of the Church in dealing with them 
must not be hindered by the State. We repudiate any effective authority of the 
State in regard to the training, the institution, and the demission of Church 
ministers, so far as thereby it attempts to secure, or test and judge, the personal 
fitness of a man for the administration of the Word of God and of the Sacra- 
ments, or for pastoral work and the government of the Church; or takes any 
charge of the arrangements necessary to make provision for all these essential 
functions of the Church. We likewise repudiate the authority of the State im 





(1) Articles Organique, 1802, No. 6. 
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respect to the power of discipline which belongs to the Church, so far as that 
discipline is exercised in harmony with its established legal rights, which accord 
with the true nature of the Church, and with the forces appropriate to the Church. 
We also, however, maintain that all these are only then purely affairs of the 
Church when the State regards the Church as a mere private association, as a 
joint-stock company. But weas firmly maintain, that as long as the State recog- 
nises the Churches as Churches, i.e. as institutions and organisations which rest 
on a Divine foundation, and therefore of the same origin as itself, which it is 
wise to assist in order to the fulfilment of its own highest aims, and which ac- 
cordingly it has to regard as institutions of public law, and as powers authorised 
to exercise the most effective influence on the national life; and so long as the 
Churches assume this position to the State, and consequently hold themselves 
bound to assist it ; then assuredly the culture, the settlement and the dismissal 
of pastors, and the exercise of Church discipline are not merely affairs of the 
Church, but are also, in one respect, affairs of the State. They are such because 
they relate to the direct and authorised action of the Churches on the ordinary 
life of the people, and on the social order of the community. The Churches 
accordingly in the first place are pledged to deal with these matters, so as to give 
special regard to the well-being of the State; and in the second place the State 
is, by the same reason, justified to enjoin on them definite requirements for this 
object, and to secure their fulfilment.” 1 


We are now in a position to examine the four laws seriatim. We 
shall first translate the most important clauses of each law, and 
append those notes that are needfui to explain the terminology of the 
law, and its precise bearing. 

First Law. 

‘* A law concerning the limits of the right to exercise the means of discipline 
and punishment that belong to a Church. 

**§1. No Church or religious society is authorised to threaten, execute, or 
officially publish any other punishment or discipline than that which belongs 
strictly to the domain of religion, or which involves either the withdrawal of 
some right that is esteemed and is influential within the Church or religious 
society, or exclusion from the Church or religious society. No punishment 
or discipline which affects the person, or property, or freedom, or which is 
defamatory, is allowed. 

‘© § 2. No penalty or kind of discipline allowed in §1 may be inflicted or 
denounced against a member of a Church or religious society on either of these 
grounds: 

‘*(a) Because he has done that which the laws of the State, or the lawful 
ordinances of the civil authorities, have enjoined ; 

‘*(b) Because he has or has not voted, in public elections, in a certain 
manner. 

‘**§ 3. In like manner, no such penalty or discipline shall be threatened, 
inflicted, or denounced in order, either— 

‘*(a) To cause any one to discontinue that which the laws of the State or 
the lawful ordinances of the civil authorities have enjoined ; or, 

’ *¢(b) To induce any one to vote or not to vote, in a certain manner, in a 

public election. 

‘§ 4. The infliction of the penalties and kind of discipline allowed by this 
law must not be made known to the public, but may be communicated to the 
members of the community. 

‘‘ Further, such penalties and kinds of discipline are neither to be inflicted 
nor denounced in an opprobrious manner.” 


(1) Von Scheurl ‘Die Preussischen Staatskirchlichen Gesetze,” in der Zeitschrift 
fiir Protestantismus und Kirche, vol. Ixvi. p. 9. 
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The two words used in this law, “Church” and “religious 
society,” show its comprehensiveness. It repeats the language of the 
fifteenth article of the Constitution, ‘‘ the Evangelical and the Roman 
Catholic Church, as well as every other religious society.”’ “Church” 
in German, as in our language, properly means a Christian religious 
association, but in German legal phraseology it is used only of the 
three Churches—the Lutheran, Reformed, and Roman Catholic 
Chureches—which are the historical Churches of Germany, and have 
been invested not only with corporate rights, but with many other 
special privileges by the State. In the old provinces of Prussia 
there are, in the eye of the law, only two Churches—the United 
Evangelical and the Roman Catholic. In the new provinces— 
I{anover, &c., the historical Protestant Church ef each province is 
thus distinguished. Other religious societies, accordingly, such as the 
Old Lutherans, the Moravians, the Mennonites, and other religious 
bodies recently constituted in Germany, such as Anglicans, Wes- 
leyans, Baptists, are not legally styled “Churches ;’’ and this, not- 
withstanding that corporate rights may have been granted to them 
by the State, as in the case of the Moravians and the Old Lutherans. 

The distinction between “ punishment” and “ discipline ”’ as kinds of 
correction or suffering, has been chiefly insisted upon by the Roman 
Catholic Church, which has its code of censure, or pene medicales, 
which are disciplinary ; and its code of pene vindicatoria, which are 
strictly penal. The object of discipline is properly the maintenance 
of order and purity in the Church ; and whilst it causes a certain 
injury to the individual, aims at his amendment. The object of 
punishment is properly retribution and satisfaction for the breach of 
Church law. 

In addition to penances imposed by the confessor, which may 
be viewed as disciplinary or penal, but yet stand apart, because 
they are imposed only as the condition of the sacramental grace of 
absolution, which is sought from the priest, and because they are 
accepted and carried out voluntarily by the penitent ;—there are these 
three censure, or disciplinary measures, employed by the Roman 
Catholic Chureh—Excommunication, Interdict, and Suspension from 
office. The punishments which the Roman Church formerly inflicted 
against the laity, whether of imprisonment or of fines, are now dis- 
continued in practice. ‘The refusal of Christian burial, however, is 
still such a punishment, involving the loss of the saving grace which 
the Church conceives itself able to bestow, even on the dead. 
Against its clergy the Roman Catholic Church, according to 
canonical law, claims and exercises the right of punishment by 
corporal chastisement, imprisonment, fines, loss of benefice, depo- 
sition, or suspension. But this right is now restricted in Prussia by 


the third of the Falk Laws. 
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Now all the means of discipline and punishment claimed by the 
Roman Catholic Church are expressly allowed by the first paragraph 
of this law, save one, viz., the “major excommunication” (with 
which the “anathema” is identified, only that it is usually accom- 
panied with special solemnities). In the debates on this law, it was 
argued by the Ultramontanes that the “ major excommunication” 
was only the expulsion of a member from the Church, and therefore 
was also allowed by the law.’ But the Government in introducing 
the law, and the Commission that reported on it, and the majority 
of the House, adopted the opposite view; on the ground that it 
forbade all social intercourse with the excommunicated, and thus 
trenched on the civil sphere, which is under the guardianship of 
the State. Minor excommunication excludes from the sacraments 
and from Church office ; major excommunication excludes from the 
fellowship of the faithful, and from all the resources of grace with 
which the Church is endowed; and by reference to 1 Cor. v. 11, 
Rom. xvi. 17, 2 Thes. iii. 4, it forbids all intercourse on the part of 
the excommunicated with other members of the Church, or on their 
part with him. It is true the modern canon law has modified the 
severity of the old. The distinction of excommunicati ritandi and 
tolerandi has been made. Originally, all who entered into any inter- 
course with one under the ban, were co ‘so condemned to the minor 
excommunication. This was first limited by the Constitution of 
Martin V. (a.p. 1418), which forms the seventh chapter of the Con- 
cordat he made with the German nation as it was represented in 
the Council of Constance; and again by the Constitution of Pius 
IX. (Apostolice sedis, 12 Oct., 1869), which limits the sub pena 
excommunicationis ritandi to those who have been excommunicated by 
the Pope. Notwithstanding this limitation of the penalty of minor 
excommunication, there are other punishments which restrain such 
intercourse, and the duty is still peremptorily enforced that all inter- 
course must be eschewed with those who have incurred the major 
excommunication. Avanzini, the Roman curialist, says: “ Ecclesia 
se negat excommunicatis, qui dicuntur vitandi, in civili consortio, 
probibens fidelibus communicationem cum eisdem (‘‘ Constitutio qua 
Censure late Sententix limitantur,” 2nd Ed., Rome, 1871, p. 99). 

Many instances were adduced in the debate in the Prussian Parlia- 
ment, showing how fearlessly at the present time the Roman Catho- 
lic Church urges this desperate engine of oppression. On the 3rd of 
December, 1872, the Bishop of Olmutz published the following 
decree of excommunication: “ Hugo and Emilie Jerzabeck, from 
Schénberg, married by a civil marriage, have been impeached before 


(1) It is a misconception of the fundamental doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church 
to say, as even Roman Catholics sometimes say, that a person ceased to be a member 
of the Church. Membership is as indelible as “ Orders.”’ Fellowship may be refused ; 
membership cannot cease. 
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us for the ecclesiastical crime of schismatic apostacy from the Holy 
Catholic Church. We have admonished them, according to the laws 
of the Church, that they penitently return to the only true faith, 
and have likewise summoned them before our Spiritual Court. They, 
however, have taken no heed of our admonition or of our summons, 
and have thus shown that they are actually guilty of this crime of 
schismatic apostasy, which is also generally known. Therefore we 
declare, in the name of the Almighty God, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, and in the name of the Holy Apostles Paul and Peter, 
and of all the Saints, that the above-named Hugo and Emilie 
Jerzabeck have incurred the Church penalty of excommunication, 
and are thus cut off from the fellowship of the Holy Catholic 
Church, in such wise that they are now to be avoided by all the 
faithful, so long as they have not given satisfaction to the laws of 
the Holy Catholic Church, that their soul may be saved on the day of 
judgment.” Again in consequence of the sentence of excommunica- 
tion solemnly inflicted by the Bishop of Trier against a tradesman 
namedSonntag, a schoolmistress in a Roman Catholic school at Coblenz 
threatened punishment to any of her scholars who bought any 
materials at his shop, and inflicted punishment on those who dis- 
obeyed her. This case, which occurred in 1855, and gave rise to 
a famous trial, was mentioned by the Government in introducing 
this law. The recent excommunications of Dr. Wollmann and Pro- 
fessor Michelis by the Bishop of Ermeland are further illustrations. 
The faithful were adjured, in a diocesan journal edited by the Prin- 
cipal of the Priests’ Seminary at Braunschweig, in most solemn 
manner, to have no intercourse with these two eminent men that 
were excommunicated, either by visiting them, by casual greetings, 
or by giving them any information, «e. 

Now, however, Church discipline is forbidden to lay a ban on 
social intercourse, and on the commercial and other relationships of 
the members of a community. Fellowship in the Church belongs to 
the Church. Fellowship in the family, in society, in business, in 
social life, belongs to the State. 

By another section of this law, the special solemnity which cha- 
racterises the sentence of “anathema” is forbidden. It is defama- 
tory and opprobrious. The ritual is given in the “ Pontificale 
Romanum.” The bishop, holding a lighted taper, and surrounded 
by twelve priests, likewise holding lighted tapers, exclaims :-— 

**Quia N., diabolo suadente, christianam promissionem, quam in baptismo 
professus est per apostasiam postponens. . . . . quia tertio vocatus, 
ad emendationem ac penitentiam venire despexit, idcirco eum, judicio dei, 
necnon et mediocritatis nostra auctoritate et potestate ligandi et solvendi 
in colo et terra nobis divinitus collata, a pretiosi corporis et sanguinis 
Domini perceptione et a societate omnium christianorum separamus et a 
liminibus sancte matris ecclesiw in colo et in terra excludimus et excom- 
municatum et anathematizatum esse decernimus; et damnatum cum diabolo 
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et angelis ejus et omnibus reprobis in ignem sternum judicamus; donec a 
diaboli laqueis resipiscat, et ad emendationem et penitentiam redeat, et 
ecclesize dei quam lesit satisfaciat, tradentes eum Satan in interitum carnis, 
ut spiritus ejus salvus fiat in die judicii.” 

Then the twelve priests answer, “ Fiat, fiat, flat,’ and along with 
the bishop, cast their burning tapers to the ground. 

This law likewise forbids, on precisely the same grounds, the Jewish 
ban, which accurses the banned from all intercourse with his country- 
men; and the excommunication which the more rigid Mennonites 
denounce against offenders whom they would treat as sccial lepers. 

It is by the second and third sections of this law that the Prussian 
State protects itself against the ‘“ anathema” pronounced so freely 
by the Syllabus on almost every principle of the modern State, 
and consequently on numberless civil functions which are entrusted 
to its servants or to its citizens. In the year 1856, because a man- 
servant, who had been calumniated from the altar by the priest 
Birkle in Haigerloch, brought an action against the priest, the Arch- 
bishop of Freiburg pronounced this action to be an invasion of his 
episcopal jurisdiction, and threatened not only the plaintiff, but the 
Roman Catholic judge who presided at the trial, with excommuni- 
cation (Friedberg, ‘ Grenzen zwischen dem Staate und der Kirche,” 
p- 486). 

The Commission, in its report to the House of Representatives, 
illustrates the necessity of the several: clauses of these sections 
thus :—‘ The State obliges parents, under certain conditions, to send 
children to the public school; the clergyman excommunicates the 
parents because they have obeyed the law (Clause I.) The State 
enjoins military service; a minister of a dissenting community 
threatens with excommunication those who fulfil this service 
(Clause II.) The State vouchsafes freedom in parliamentary and 
communal elections ; a clergyman refuses the sacrament because one 
in his parish has not voted for the right candidate, according to his 
judgment (Clauses III. and IV.)” The Government added, in 
respect to the last clauses, ‘‘ Because of the importance of the suffrage 
in the life of the State and of the commune and because expe- 
rience shows that only an absolute freedom in voting, secured 
against all unjustifiable influence, prevents abuses; the possibility 
must be removed of religious societies controlling the exercise of 
that civil right.” 

Sreconp Law. 


«« A Law concerning secession from a Church ” :— 


‘“©§ 1, Secession from a Church takes place and has civil recognition after a 
declaration has been made by the person seceding before a judge of his district. 

‘In the case of those who leaye one Church for another, the existing law 
remains in force. 


“If any one, passing over to another Church, wishes to be freed from the 
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taxes attached to his former communion, he must observe the forms pre- 
scribed in this law.’” 


The second section requires that formal notice of such a declaration shall 
be made in writing beforehand. 

‘«§ 3. The declaration of secession liberates the seceder from the obligations 
which arise from personal connection with a Church or parochial community. 

‘‘This exemption takes effect from the end of the calendar year following 
that in which the declaration was made. In the case of any extraordinary 
expenditure for building, which has been declared to be necessary previous to the 
close of that calendar year in which the secession was declared, the seceder 
must contribute, till the end of the second year following his secession, the same 
amount as if he had not seceded. 

‘Those obligations are not affected by this act of secession, which do not 
arise from personal connection with a Church or parochial community, espe- 
cially obligations which are attached, by virtue of their legal title, to certain 
real estates, or which rest either on all real estates, or real estates of a certain 
description, in a district irrespective of their ownership. 

‘“«§ 5, Any claim for surplice fees, and other payments for particular official 
services, can only be exacted by a clergyman from such persons as do not belong 
to the Church, when such services have been undertaken by him at their request. 

**§8. The regulations laid down in the preceding sections, concerning 
Churches, apply likewise to all religious bodies which have corporate rights.” 


This law, it will be seen, applies only to the two privileged 
Churches, and to those that have received charters of incorporation. 
The latter differ in different parts of Prussia, because of the different 
legal status given to Christian communities in the several countries 
which Prussia has recently incorporated with itself: e.g., the Men- 
nonites have corporate rights in East Friesland; the Netherland 
Reformers in Elberfeld; and in Schleswig, according to the Holstein 
law of 1863, not only the Jansenist Church at Nordstrand, but the 
communities of Mennonites, Anglicans, Baptists, and the Reformed, 
were recognised and approved by the State. Inthe old provinces, 
however, the only religious bodies thus distinguished are the old 
Lutherans and the Moravians. Now in every part of Prussia this 
law has reference only to the privileged Churches and the incor- 
porated religious bodies. Separation from other religious societies 
takes place according to their own special rules, or according to the 
public law concerning withdrawal from ordinary societies. For, as 
the explanation of the Government, in introducing this law, says, 
“The reason why this law does not extend itself to religious societies 
generally is, because religious societies without corporate rights are 
only private associations of their members, whose rights amongst 
each other are determined by the law of private rights.” Conse- 
quently any secession from a Church or incorporated religious body, 
in order either to join or to form another religious community, 
requires the civil ceremony of a declaration before the district judge 
precisely as if there were no such intention. On the other hand, no 
such declaration is required in passing from one of the privileged 
and of the incorporated Churches to another, save where the seceder 
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wishes to claim exemption from the pecuniary charges attached 
to his former membership. In such cases the old law, which still 
remains in force, regards the regular participation in the public 
services of another Church, or the communicating with it in its 
sacraments, or any formal notice of such change, quite sufficient to 
certify a change of membership. 

Ninety-nine per cent. of the population belong to the two historical 
and privileged Churches of the country—the Evangelical and the 
Roman Catholic. The clergymen of these Churches have hitherto 
kept the civil registries of the population, and were themselves the 
registrars of births, marriages, deaths, as well as of baptisms and 
confirmations. They, too, were State advisers, and, in a manner, 
assessors, in deciding all eases of divorce. No child was able to leave 
school or to become apprenticed to a business until he received con- 
firmation. Accordingly, the civil rights of the people were largely 
entrusted to the clergymen of these Churches. Now, when a person 
passed from one Church to another, the State registry was kept 
inviolably ; only the registrar was changed. There was, therefore, 
no need of any express civil declaration of the transfer. It is, how- 
ever, altogether different when there is a separation from both these 
Churches. And now this law determines how such secession can 
take effect, and have recognition in civil law. 

This recognition involves two changes—-(1) in the form of mar- 
riage, in the enregistering of births, marriages, and deaths in the 
public registry, and in the mode of effecting divorces; (2) in the 
legal obligation to contributions and taxes in support of these 
Churches. Hitherto separation from the Church was not only diffi- 
cult in itself, involving two personal appearances and declarations 
before the judge (see the Regulation of 30th March, 1847, “ Gesetz 
Sammlung,”’ p. 125), but it gave no relief or exemption from Church 
dues. 

No wonder that Dissent could not thrive in the land, when, in 
addition to other difficulties imposed by the State, and the mainte- 
nance of its own religious institutions, it was everywhere (save in 
the Kurhessen, and to some extent in Nassau and Ifolstein) bounden 
to the support of the privileged Churches. This law removes that 
injustice. 

The obligations named in Section, 3 are Church taxes, contribu- 
tions for Church buildings, pew-rents, certain regularly recurring 
clerical dues, and the surplice fees, which had to be paid to the cler- 
gyman of the parish even if another clergyman officiated. Even now, 
under this new law, the Mennonites, who are the chief Dissenters, 
are compelled to pay surplice fees; because, according to law, the 
publishing of banns for marriage, and the registry of the births, 
marriages, and deaths in the Mennonite communities, still form 
part of the duty of the Protestant clergyman of their parish. The 
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taxes on real estate, such as tithes, the obligations of the patron, 
and other Church dues, varying in the different provinces of Ger- 
many, remain unaltered. 

Before considering the two following laws, which relate solely to 
the two privileged Churches of Prussia, that alone wear the desig- 
nation ‘ Churches” in Prussian law, it will be well briefly to enume- 
rate the special privileges accorded to these Churches, and some of 
the official relationships which connect them with the State. 

Irrespective of corporate rights, which are the creation of the 
State, the State enforces the collection of all Church assessments on 
real estates and the fulfilment of the patrons’ obligations, and pro- 
vides and preserves the Church buildings, in so far as it gives judg- 
ment when these buildings need repair, renewal, or enlargement, 
and collects the taxes imposed for these objects. Further, the State 
collects the numerous Church dues, which fall upon all persons belong- 
ing to either Church, and which are described on the previous page. 
The State gives special dotations (a) to bishopries, and institutions 
belonging to them, e.g. seminaries, the chapter, houses of detention, 
to the amount of 420,000 thalers per annum. (It is said, however, 
that, as the episcopal estates were formerly secularised, and divided 
among the several German States, the State is bound to grant this 
dotation by way of compensation.) (+). To incumbents or “ des- 
servants”? in the Rhenish Provinces, who were formerly paid by 
the State when these provinces were French, and to incumbents 
or their substitutes in other parts of Germany, either in newly 
formed and small Catholic communities or in old but poor communi- 
ties, upwards of 500,000 thalers per annum. The State provides 
for and compels by law the instruction of all the children of the 
country (excepting only a very few) in the Faith of these Churches. 
It authorises and protects, within certain defined limits, their disci- 
pline over their members, and not only authorises and protects, but 
enforces if needful the jurisdiction within certain limits of eccle- 
siastical superiors over the several inferior orders of the clergy. And 
lastly, the State honours the clerical office. (I.) It makes clergymen 
important State officers. They are State registrars, State functiona- 
ries, especially in the matters of marriage, divorce, and also of 
confirmation, without which no child could leave school and enter 
business (the law of civil marriage will abrogate one of these State 
functions, as a law passed just previously to the Falk Laws relieved 
them in part of another—that of school inspectorship. Usually they 
still remain inspectors, but not now by virtue of their clerical office), 
and to some extent State almoners. The relations of the clergy to 
communal and State funds intended for the poor are very various, 
but they generally magnify the influence and office of the clergy. 
(II.) It gives the clergy civil rank and special civil immunities. The 
official title of Bishop is legalised. In Prussia the Bishop of Breslau 
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has the rank of a Prince, the other bishops that of an Ober-President 
-of a province. Further, all clergy are exempt from military service 
and other public obligations, and their official income is exempt 
from all public taxes. 


It is in the light of this historical and privileged relation between 


these Churches and the State that the two following laws must be 
viewed :— 


Tinrp Law. 
“Law Concerning the Training and Installation of the Clergy.” 


I. THE TRAINING OF THE CLERGY. 


**§§ 1, 2, and 3. A pastoral office in one of the Christian Churches can be held 
only by a German, whose literary training has satisfied the requirements of the 
law, and against whose appointment the State has raised no protest. This 
regulation applies indifferently to temporary or permanent appointments, to 
assistants and substitutes, and to every change of office in the future. 

*“§ 4, To enter upon a clerical office, it is requisite to have passed the final 
examination at a German gymnasium, to have completed a three years’ theolo- 
gical curriculum at a German university, and to have passed a literary exami- 
nation appointed by the State. 

“<§§ 6, and 7. The theological curriculum can be pursued in those Church 
seminaries which are now in existence, intended for the scientific training of 
theological students, if the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs considers that their 
curriculum is equal to that of the university. 

‘This regulation, however, applies only to the seminaries in those places in 
which there is no theological faculty, and avails only for those students who 
belong to the diocese for which the seminary is erected. 

‘‘ During the prescribed university course, students must not belong to a 
Church seminary. 

**§ 8. The State examination is only open to those who have fulfilled the 
requirements of the law concerning their education at the gymnasium, and their 
theological university course. The examination is public, and shall test 
whether the candidate has the general scientific culture necessary for his 
vocation, especially in the departments of philosophy, history, and German 
literature. 

**§9. All Church institutions for the training of the clergy—boys’ semi- 
naries, clerical seminaries, preachers’ and priests’ seminaries, pensions or 
halls—are subject to the oversight of the State,....and are amenable to 
inspection by commissioners whom the Ober-President of the province 
nominates. 

“¢§ 11. For an appointment ina boys’ seminary or pension, the same qualifi- 
cations are necessary as for the corresponding position in a Prussian gym- 
nasium ; for an appointment in a theological institution, the same qualifications 
as for teaching in theology at the German university ; and for an appointment 
in an institution devoted to training in practical theology, the same qualifica- 
tions as are prescribed for the clergy in this law. 

‘§ 13. If the prescription contained in §§ 9—1i, or the regulations made by 
the State authorities be not observed, then the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
is empowered to reserve the State allowance to the institution, or to close it till 
they be observed. 

‘(An appeal, however, is allowed to the Royal Tribunal for Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. ) 

‘“§ 14. No more boys’ seminaries or pensions are to be erected, and no new 
scholars are to be received into those now existing. 
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Il. Tue INSTALLATION OF THE CLERGY. 

“*§ 15. Ecclesiastical superiors are required, when appointing any one to 
a clerical office, to communicate both his name and the office to the Ober- 
President. The same must be done when a clergyman is moved from one 
post to another, or when a temporary appointment becomes permanent. 


Within thirty days after receiving such communication, the Ober-President can 
enter a protest against the appointment. 


‘*§ 16. The protest is allowable on the following grounds :— 

(a) If the legal requirements for assuming the clerical office are wanting. 

(6) If the presentee has been condemned, or is under trial, for a crime or 
misdemeanour which the law visits with imprisonment, with for- 
feiture of civil rights, or with degradation from public office. 

(c) If there are patent facts which justify the assumption that he will 
oppose the laws of the State or the legal ordinances of the authorities, 
or will disturb the public peace. 

‘* The facts which sustain the protest must be communicated along with it. 

‘* An appeal likewise lies against this protest. 

‘*©§ 18. Every parochial living must be permanently filled within a year from 
the date of its vacancy. This interval may be prolonged, in case of necessity, 
by the Ober-President, who is empowered, after the expiration of the interval 
allowed, to compel the re-filling of the vacancy, by a fine not exceeding 
1,000 thalers (£150) ; and this penalty may be repeated till the law is obeyed. 

‘‘ Further, the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs is empowered to reserve, 
until the law is obeyed, the State endowment, both of the living and of the 
ecclesiastical superior, who has to collate or institute to the living. 


‘©§ 19. The prescriptions of §18 apply to the so-called succursal districts 
or parishes of the French law. 


‘¢§ 21. Imprisonment, the forfeiture of civil rights, and the disqualification 
to hold public office, involves to a clergyman the deprivation of his office, the 
inability to discharge clerical duties, and the loss of his official income. 

‘*§§ 22, 23. This law is made effective by punishments in fines, which may 
amount, in the case of clergymen to 100 thalers (£15), in the case of ecclesias- 
tical superiors to 1,000 thalers (£150) ; further, 


‘¢§ 28. The law has no force in cases where the State, either on the ground 


of patronage or other legal title, co-operates in the filling up of ecclesiastical 
offices.” 


The intention of this law is clear. Of late years there has been a 
remarkable increase in Roman Catholic dioceses of boys’ seminaries 
or pensions, in which those who are intended for the priesthood 
are lodged and educated under priestly supervision. In Bavaria 
upwards of a thousand boys are being thus trained. From these 
seminaries the boys are transferred to what is styled in this Law 
Clerical Seminaries, where they receive their theological education. 
They thus entered the priesthood without coming under the disci- 
pline legally imposed upon all other German boys—of an education 
in the public schools—and on all other German youths who enter a 
profession —of a three years’ curriculum at the University. 

This law insists that such a training of the priesthood from their 
early youth in semi-monastic institutions, under the absolute control 
of the Bishops, shall cease. All institutions of the kind, so long as 
they exist, shall be open to the inspection of the State, and all boys’ 
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seminaries will gradually be closed. The gymnasium and the 
university (in dioceses where a Catholic university exists) must 
provide the preliminary training for the priesthood as for other 
professions. But after that training has been received, then further 
training in practical theology, fitting the student for the special 
duties of the sacred calling of the priesthood, may be given in what 
are described in this law as priests’ or preachers’ seminaries. These 
are not forbidden. 

To understand this law it must be borne in mind, that com- 
pulsory education is universal and approved in Germany, as it is 
not in England; that the State contributes largely to the train- 
ing of the student for the priesthood—c.g. 4,000 thalers are thus 
annually given to the Roman Catholic Convictorium in Bonn; 
that the State supports the Roman Catholic Faculty in several 
universities expressly for the theological instruction of candidates 
for the priesthood ; and that for other professions, which are by no 
means sanctioned and subsidised by the State as are the clergy of 
these privileged Churches, similar conditions are enforced. We 
must, however, add a passage from the reasons urged by the 
Government for this law: “The erection of boys’ seminaries or 
pensions must give rise to most serious anxiety. To shut up boys 
at an age in which they cannot form a proper decision as to their 
future calling to a complete cloister-discipline with a view to their 
training for the priesthood; to cut them off from intercourse with 
the youth of the nation, and thereby to awaken the fear, that already 
in the very germ the free and independent development of their 
character is crushed out: these are matters to which the State must 
give earnest heed.” 

The second division of this law aims chiefly at one thing—the 
guarantee to the clergy of permanence, under due ecclesiastical 
sanction, in their livings, and therefore of their comparative freedom 
and independence in the clerical office. The French law has intro- 
duced into France, Belgium, and Holland a novel order of secular 
priests; and a novel system of clerical subjection, into the Roman 
Catholic Church. Article 60 of this code decrees that “il y aura au 
moins wre paroisse dans chaque justice de paix. II sera en outre 
établi autant de succursales que le besoin pourra l’exiger.” Art. 63: 
“Les prétres desservants, les succursales, sont nommé par les évéques.” 
These priests (called desservants) of the districts named succursales, 
are thus wholly subject to the bishop—appointed by him, withdrawn 
by him at his pleasure ad nutum amovibiles. They are all most poorly 
paid. Usually in France, and in Rhenish Prussia, the State gives 
1,000 or 1,500 francs per annum to the curé of a parish, but only 
500 to the desservant of a succursale. Now for the archbishopric of 
Cologne there are 582 succursales to 57 ordinary parishes, and in the 
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bishopric of Trier, 657 succursales to 69 parishes. During recent 
years another practice has gained notorious prevalence in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Since an incumbent, once inducted into his benefice, 
becomes the legal proprietor of its revenues, the practice has pre- 
vailed of appointing temporary occupants, who were, like the 
desservants, movable at the bishop’s discretion, and of securing 
the revenues of the benefice for other Church uses. Both these 
arbitrary and novel usurpations of power by the bishop are pre- 
yented by this law. 
Fourta Law. 

‘‘ Law concerning the disciplinary power with which the Church is 
armed, and the creation of a royal tribunal for Church affairs.” This 
law explains and justifies itself. We shall therefore only quote, with 
explanatory notes, two or three of its main provisions :— 


**§ 1. Church discipline over ministers of the Church can only be exercised 
by German Church-courts.” 


This does not debar the jurisdiction of the Pope over German 
toman Catholics, but it must now be put in force by way of delega- 
tion through German Church-courts or officials, who are amenable to 
German law: 


‘**§ 2. Ecclesiastical penalties which affect personal freedom or property, can 
only be inflicted after the accused has been allowed a hearing in his defence. 
Removal from office, deposition, exchange, suspension, involuntary banishment 
to a ‘ retreat,’ must always follow a proper judicial inquiry, and in all cases 
the judgment must be given in writing, with a statement of its grounds.” 

This prevents both the “suspensio ex informata conscientia,”’ 

> 

according to which the bishop is authorised by the Council of Trent, 
Sess. XIV. c. 1., in cases where he thinks it advisable not to institute 
a formal trial, to suspend a clergyman at once from his office; and also 
the excessive and arbitrary use of disciplinary correction which bishops 
claim over the clergy: “It remains absolutely at the discretion of 
the bishop and his consistory of themselves to investigate and punish 
legal offences; and the bishop must himself determine in certain 
cases whether an offence shall be investigated and punished by way 
of discipline, or by an ordinary judicial process ’ ’ (Instructions for 
the Archbishop’s Court of Prague, 1869, § 54)— 

**§ 3. All corporal punishment is forbidden as a means of disciplinary 
correction. 

**§ 4, Fines shall not exceed thirty thalers, or one month’s official income, if 
that is higher. 

**§ 5. Punishment which consists in privation of freedom can only be 
inflicted by committal to a Demeriten-Anstalt (a penitentiary). And confinement 
there may not exceed three months, or be either begun or continued against 
the will of the prisoner. 

**§6. These Demeriten- Anstalten, or penitentiaries, are subject to the inspection 
of the State. 

‘“*§§ 7—9. The carrying out of a disciplinary sentence by the power of “ the 


Executive,” can only take place when the Ober-President, after examination, 
(eclares it to be proper. 
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*§ 10. An appeal to State-courts is open: generally for protection under this 
law; and further, 

“$11. When deposition from Church-office has been decreed as a dis- 
ciplinary punishment, or otherwise, against the will of the person sentenced, 
and the judgment plainly opposes the clear facts of the case, or when it violates 
the laws of the State, or common civil rights.” 


This appeal (§ 12) is open to any one, after he has tried in vain to 
obtain a remedy from the superior Church-courts, but must be made 
by the Ober-President if there is any public interest involved, and 
if the Church-courts either refuse a remedy or postpone it beyond 
a certain interval :— 

**§ 24, Church officers who violate the prescriptions of the law, or the regu- 
lations of the authorities, in respect to their office and their clerical duties, so 
injuriously that their continuance in office appears incompatible with public 
order, can, at the instance of State authorities, be tried and deposed from their 
office by a judicial sentence. Such deposition from an office involves legal 
disqualification for the discharge of its functions, the forfeiture of its income, 
and its being declared vacant. 

‘*¢§ 31. Church ministers who perform oflicial functions after their deposition 
are to be fined to an amount not exceeding £15; in cases of repetition to 
amounts not exceeding £150. 

‘© §§ 32—34. These cases of appeal are to be tried by a new court, styled the 
Royal Tribunal for Ecclesiastical Aifuirs, which is to be composed of eleven 
members, nominated by the Cabinet and appointed by the King. Of these 
eleven, the President and five other members must be State judges. Those who 
hold any State office belong to this tribunal during their continuance in that 
office, the others are appointed for life. The decisions of this tribunal are 
without appeal. 

‘**§ 35. The requirements of State sanction to ecclesiastical disciplinary sen- 
tences, and the right of recourse to the State against abuse of the disciplinary 
and penal power of the Church, so far as these are grounded in the law as it 
has hitherto stood, are no longer of avail.” 

This law has thus at once detined and regulated the limits of the 
judicial and disciplinary jurisdiction which Church authorities may 
claim and use, as well as the relations of the State to that jurisdic- 
tion. The State itself no longer takes part in that jurisdiction. It 
carefully guards the limits within which that jurisdiction by Church- 
authorities is tolerated. Further, this law abolishes all administra- 
tive and arbitrary control of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The oversight 
of the State is now defined by these statutes,—both as to its objects 
and its procedure. What the Churches are allowed and not allowed 
are clearly expressed. It is not possible for changing Governments 
to restrict or loosen their control of any Church. The Church is now 
only subject to the law. 

We have endeavoured to examine and explain these laws with as 
much of “ objectivity” (if the German phrase may be allowed) as 
possible. They are Prussian laws, and can only be understood in 
connection with Prussian law, Prussian history, and Prussian exi- 
gencies. 


Joun Brown Parton. 

















PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE aim of a Conservative Government, we are told, is to give to 
the country a period of rest ; and it certainly bids fair to fulfil its 
mission. Public Affairs, at any rate in England, like the historic 
snakes in Iceland, form a chapter that is easily written: that is to 
say, there are none. But this vacancy in the annals of our country, 
as it is the best proof, they say, of the happiness of the people, so it 
may be used to very good purpose and with much profit by the 
inquiring mind. The profound calm of the country within invites 
us to study the state of the country without. Foreign affairs, it has 
well been said, are not so much the affairs of foreigners as the affairs 
of England in relation to foreigners. And a Conservative reaction 
may prove a solid gain to this nation if it turns men’s minds to 
serious thought upon the position of the Empire with regard to its 
many neighbours. 

Do we ‘sufficiently recognise the fuct that in twenty years Russia 
has recovered all, and more than all, she lost by the Crimean War ? 
Do we feel that she is relatively far stronger and nearer to us now 
than she was in the haleyon days which preceded that great struggle? 
What a lavish outlay of blood and treasure and some show of states- 
manship then assured to this country, has been flung away by a 
policy of huckstering self-abasement. What has become of that 
understanding with France, deeper than ministries or dynasties in 
either country, which made the two people feel that they had at 
bottom common interests in Europe? What has become of that 
European equilibrium of which we felt ourselves in some sort the 
guardians, and of which we so largely enjoyed the advantage ? 
The entire state of things, the very order of ideas, are gone; 
and nothing definite but great armies and empires has taken 
the place. Happy, happy England stands alone. If the Russians 
descend on Constantinople, and we choose to defend it, we must 
do so absolutely alone—that is to say, we shall not do it at all. 
There will not be a hundred thousand French soldiers to take the 
Malakoff for us. We must do it ourselves. And as one English 
army corps even since Lord Cardwell’s time is perhaps hardly yet a 

match for about thirty Russian corps, it is unlikely that the Mala- 
koff will be taken again. It has long been a fixed basis in our 
policy that Austria had far more interest in keeping Russia from the 
Bosphorus than we have ourselves, and that she was in ample posi- 
tion to do so. She was, but she is no longer. A hint from Berlin 
would suffice ; the most simple understanding between the Russian and 
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the German cabinets would paralyze Austria, and leave the conquest 
of Turkey a mere military promenade. In other words, a Russian 
Government has only to give its orders, make its terms with Prince 
Bismarck, engage our Foreign Office in a sham correspondence, and 
the Levant in a month is a Muscovite lake. 

Against this possibility the trust of the British public is simply 
that the Czar will do nothing so wicked. So thought the Peace 
Society when, in 1853, it flew with healing on its wings to St. 
Petersburg. But to sensible men no such trust is vouchsafed. 
They recognise the enormous development of Russia since the 
Peace of Paris; the change which her military resources have 
received by the system of railways, manufactories, and docks ; and, 
lastly, by the fabulous sum-total of her armies. The Russian 
Empire is now three times as powerful for war as she was a genera- 
tion ago. And to suppose that this tremendous apparatus of conquest 
is built up for nothing, and is destined for display, is quite unreason- 
able. It is directed by intellects as sleepless and wills as concen- 
trated as ever shaped the destinies of a nation. The Czar himself 
is doubtless peaceful, and somewhat too indolent for a great design ; 
but around him there are brains of an aspiring order, and behind 
them all the Russian race. The Czar with all his power is still but 
an instrument; and it may well suit the schemers in the background 
to place him in the front; to celebrate:the English alliance and 
hospitalities with pipe and drum, trumpets and lords in waiting. 
But Czar, weddings, and hospitalities, mean as little as the froth 
in a loving-cup. Whilst our Court is making holiday like a careful 
burgher family which has gotten a fat match for a younger son, 
the close brains who work the Russian Empire are busier than ever. 
A month or two, a year or two matter little to a race with a destiny 
and a faith steadily before them; for the classes which mould the 
course of Russia have small taste for the tradesman’s honest industry, 
for peaceful devotion to the science of making money. They have 
a faith in their country’s mission and a conception of its conquering 
destiny quite alien to the insipid religion of comfort which unmans 
the governing classes of the West. They have a purpose and a dream 
which we can only conceive by the aid of history, and which has really 
something of the grand within it. The indefinite extension and 
agverandizement of the Russian Empire has behind it a national force 
which is perhaps the most permanent of its kind in Europe. 
The passing of this moral force into a reality and a fact, is but a 
matter of external and material conditions. And the conditions are 
manitestly approaching a state of complete preparation for a crisis. 
The decision has but to be made, the German price has but to be 
paid, our Lords Granville have but to be amused with diplomatic 
feints, and the eagles will wave over the Eastern Mediterranean. 
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So far, in their inmost reflections, most Englishmen are prepared to 
go; and it seems an easy solution to resolve that, at the first signal 
of movement from Sebastopol or Odessa, an English army and fleet 
will descend on Egypt, and secure all that England cares for in the 
Levant—the passage to India. This is very easy to say, but it is 
far from clear that an English Ministry has lite enough left for sucl 
a stroke, which would have to be struck before one could even find out 
what the Times would say of it; and, what is far more important, it 
is much less clear that the most resolute Ministry could do it without 
the support or the assent of other Powers in Europe. Whose interest 
or wish could it be to send England to the Nile? And is she likely 
to go there against the will of the rest of the European world? But 
to let that pass, to suppose that such a step were in the first place 
possible, and in the next place would attain its object, there is a great 
deal yet to be considered. Russia is an Asiatic Power just as com- 
pletely as England, and, morally speaking, far more so. The dream 
of universal dominion is far stronger on her Asiatic than on her 
European side. The story of the Khivan expedition should teach us 
how that dream tends to shape itself into fact, almost in spite of the 
intention of the principal actors; and the pages of the Khivan Blue- 
book have made us all feel how impotent to arrest it is diplomatic 
eloquence. Lord Partington defying the Russian tide with his accom- 
plished goose-quill is not a picture which rouses our national pride. 

Our position in the East, with regard to Russia, is one very tar 
from satisfactory. Each year brings us closer together, and the so- 
called neutral-ground, of which so much has been made, leaves things 
worse than before. Our Indian Empire is no doubt possessed of 
immense resources for defence, and Russia perhaps does more justice 
to the fighting power of our army of occupation than we do our- 
selves; but it is far from clear that these resources would prove 
adequate if left, even for a moderate period, without support from 
the mother-island. Now if Russia ever really contemplates an 
ageressive movement, it will probably be along the whole line at 
onee. Her armies are so enormous, her extent and resources are 
such, that if the word were given to brave a conflict with England 
she could occupy us simultaneously with her fleet in many parts of the 
world—could descend upon Constantinople and threaten the Levant, 
and at the same time occupy Afghanistan and Persia, and plant herself 
at the gates, or within the gates, of Hindostan. It is tolerably certain 
that if this momentous effort be ever made, it will not be made unsup- 
ported. It will have to obtain the sanction, if not the help, of the 
German arbiter of Europe. It would be rendered easy by the moral 
support of the United States. The German and the American 
Governments have only to establish a malevolent neutrality, to 
assume an attitude of hostility, let a few A/abamas slip from their 
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ports, discover ‘‘ questions” in Belgium, Heligoland, Canada, or 
Jamaica, or even, let us say, in Gibraltar, Malta, and Suez, and it is 
difficult to say what might not happen. It is easy to say what 
would happen. England would be like a whale attacked at once 
by a shoal of swordfish, Her empire, scattered broadcast over 
two hemispheres, exposes her to assault from fifty sides at once. 
Her formidable fleet cannot be everywhere at once ; whilst it would 
signify very little where her puny army was or was not. The 
fighting resources of the British army in India might perhaps 
guarantee, for the time, the defence of that empire; and the fleet 
might possibly protect any single spot, the retention of which was 
thought to be essential ; but where would be the Empire on which 
the sun never sets at the end of the conflict, if Russia once chose 
to set herself to dismember it, and Germany and America abetted 
or assented to the scheme ? ‘To whom should England turn? 
To Austria, jammed between two giants?’ To France, panting, 
despondent, and bitter? To which of the other Powers? There 
are none, or none that are not in greater danger than ourselves. 
Such are the triumphs of the policy of strict attention to the shop ! 

We are not of those who think that the greatness of this country 
resides in her Eastern Empire or in her maritime ascendancy, but it 
is a fair question to ask, what would be the condition of England 
and of English society, if the entire colonial and imperial fabric were 
shaken to its foundations, and commerce shorn of its cherished pre- 
rogatives and its chosen fields. This country would have to be 
reorganized both within and without—not for the worse, it might be, 
but under conditions for which few are prepared. Now, what is it 
that prevents such a catastrophe arriving? No man dare say that it 
is impossible, that the means of effecting it are not already in ex- 
istence. Its realisation simply awaits the will of one or two poten- 
tates, cabinets, and statesmen. It is mere self-deception to imagine 
that they are incapable of such an enterprise. The Europe of to-day 
is not the Europe which used to fill the dreams about infinite Free 
Trade and International Bazaars. It is an Europe disorganized and 
with no settled relations, overshadowed by one or two military 
empires burning with the passions of conquest, and able to sweep it 
from end to end. 

The story of the German Army Bill may teach us the true cha- 
racter of the new Europe of to-day. The Liberal party in the nation 
have obtained a certain concession, important mainly as showing that 
they are not altogether a cypher; but for the present the military 
autocracy is, in substance, master of the situation. Whether the 
solemn warnings of the German generals are bond fide or not, they 
are equally subject for anxiety. Whether they honestly believe that 
Germany is not safe without an army of more than four hundred 
thousand men on what is strangely called a peace-footing, or whether 
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they demand such an army for offensive purposes, war seems equally 
to them the normal state of Europe. The language of Count Moltke 
is precisely the language which might occur to the first Napoleon 
after the Treaty, or truce, of Amiens. And the majority of the German 
nation appear to be convinced that there is sufficient ground for 
Count Moltke’s demands. It is now clearer than ever that the 
dominant military Government of Germany is in a material sense 
the arbiter of Europe. What is the ground for the trust that it is 
never likely to use that power to the injury of its neighbours? 
Throughout Germany a profound conviction reigns that, in spite of the 
nation’s desire for peace, very few years will pass before they are again 
exposed to war. Nothing less than this can explain the recent votes. 
And are we alone—whilst all the military nations of Europe‘are 
thinking of military adventures—are we to rest blissfully content 
under our own shop-doors, confident that there is to be no wicked 
fighting ; or, if there be, we can easily keep out of it ? When is the 
British economist to be taught that other Governments have not 
learnt the simplest of our copy-book maxims, that the national ideal 
of men like Gortchakoff and Bismarck is not the millennium of Free- 
Trade and local self-government by vestries and school-boards ? 
When men like these strain the whole forces of their respective 
nations to the last ounce, and that strain has as its end the creation of 
the most stupendous machine of war that this earth has ever yet 
seen, the natural conclusion is that they intend to set it im motion. 
It is to them no royal plaything, as to so many a Prince Florestan 
both in and out of the Admanae de Gotha. When men of that stamp 
elaborate a tremendous engine, it is destined to compass some tre- 
mendous end. What would happen if all that Englishmen hold 
precious in the East were suddenly assailed at once by the whole 
power of Russia ? and what, if Germany were planted by campaigns 
of a few weeks in Denmark, Holland, and Belgium? It is easy to 
talk complacently “of keeping out of it ;’” but every one who reflects 
knows well that any of these designs are possible, and all of them 
together; and their issue into act depends only on the will of some 
five or six inscrutable persons. 

These five or six persons have undoubtedly the power, if they 
choose to exert it, to pull down the existing State-system both of 
Europe and of Asia, and to remould it afresh on their own pattern. 
At the very least they have the power to put this country in jeo- 
pardy such as it has not known since Austerlitz. There is but one 
way obviously of meeting such a state of things: for our thirteenth 
reorganization of the army and the navy, and the surprising energy of 
our Lords Cardwell and Mr. Ward Hunts, does not seem altogether 
sufficient. There is but one way. It is simply the old plan of 
having an external policy—of a union established amongst those 
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nations whose interest is peace—of distinct guarantees for the main- 
tenance of the actual order. The old doctrine of the balance of 
power, grossly as it was abused, had in it a great value, and con- 
ferred solid advantages on the peaceful. It has been shattered by a 
series of grand convulsions, revolutions, and wars, and in its place 
there has been set up a sort of national saure qui peut. But all the 
elements exist for re-establishing on a rational footing a more 
vigorous balance of power, or, at least, guaranteeing the status quo. 
A nation like England has everything to gain by a healthy resort to 
the status quo. But to be of any utility this must mean not a 
negative acceptance of the existing order, but an active resolution to 
maintain it. And the only possible means of maintaining it is an 
effective combination amongst those States whose interest it is to 
have it maintained. Austria now even more than ever is a State 
whose existence depends on the maintenance of the status quo. In 
her present form she is doubtless of solid service to Europe, to order, 
to peace, and to progress. But she exists only upon sufferance. A 
word, a look of understanding between Prince Bismarck and 
Prince Gortchakoff, would suffice for her extinction. In a few 
months she would be, to adapt the phrase of her famous statesman, 
not a geographical but an historical expression. She is our “ ancient 
ally,’ and far more worthy to be our ally than she was when she 
was the symbol of reaction and compression. It is notorious that she 
has of late sought to renew the ancient ties, and that these overtures 
have been rejected with alarm by our ‘diplomatic shopkeepers. Of 
course to accept her overtures is to incur a certain responsibility, 
and to run the risk of a possible sacrifice. But ruin stares those in 
the face who never dare run a risk or make a sacrifice. As for Austria, 
she is alone and almost past hope. There is nothing left for her but 
to end it with dignity, and to make such terms as her mighty neigh- 
bours can agree to grant her. Yet there she is still—the natural and 
essential nucleus of any European combination to maintain the 
status quo. Italy, with her internal difficulties, and the cancer of 
national bankruptcy eating out her life, is interested in the status 
quo in adegree only second to Austria. The drain of the prepos- 
terous army, which her equivocal position in Europe appears to 
require, is wearing down a fine people, and the criminal threats 
which she endures from the retrograde parties in France, distract 
her policy and paralyze her life. She, too, having lost all prospect 
of honest alliances, is ready to listen to any proposal which offers her 
a temporary chance. Of Spain it is unnecessary to speak, save to 
say that she exhibits all the evils of Italy in a violently acute form, 
under which she has long been practically erased from the map of 
Europe. To France the status quo is the first and most imperative 
need. And even if the dream of reprisals is too often indulged, it is 
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obviously contrary to all her interests, and far from being really 
accepted by the sober part of the nation. The thinking part of the 
public, and calamity has made a very large part of her public think, 
are but too conscious of the futility of any such dream—are but too 
well aware of the jeopardy in which their country yet stands—how 
the great German Stratocracy thirsts to complete their task—how 
powerless is France to resist their attack. Rest, peace, things as 
they are, make the one desire of every wise French citizen. It is the 
desire, too, of all the smaller States, not one of which but is think- 
ing of a struggle for national existence. Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, are troubled as the smaller fry are troubled when 
the monsters of the deep are preparing for great encounters. 

Here then are all the materials for a true English policy. Its 
end would be, as of old, the maintenance of the existing balance in 
Europe, and the recognition of the actual State-system. And not 
the passive recognition, but the active guarantee of it; for passive 
recognition means doing nothing. It would amount in truth toa 
mutual assurance of the actual Powers, fairly open to all who would 
consent to join it. It would be a Peace Confederation ; not a mere 
union passively bound to observe peace, but a union actively deter- 
mined to enforce peace, or at least to resist any reconstruction of 
the map of Europe from whatever side it might come. It would be 
an alliance strictly defensive—aiming at none, and open to all; yet 
an alliance actively defensive, and seoulide to do all that defence 
might require. The enormous material resources of England ; her 
inexhaustible means of production ; and, in such a matter, her unim- 
peachable honesty of purpose, would give her rare opportunities for 
founding and cementing such a Peace Confederation. A hearty 
approach towards Austria, who has cast back her eyes upon her 
ancient ally after every rebuff, would form at once a rallying-point 
for such a coalition; to which Italy would be necessarily drawn. 
Such a coalition would be in a position to seek the adhesion of 
France distinctly on the basis of wti possidetis, offermg her an 
alliance against any wanton attack; she, on her part, renouncing every 
attempt on the peace of Europe. Amongst the main difficulties of 
any cordiality between France, Austria, Italy and Spain, are the 
memories of the Lombard campaign on the one hand, and the 
clerical policy of the monarchic parties of France. But the offer of 
such an alliance and the liberal influence of England would 
strengthen the hands of the Liberal parties in France, do something 
to modify the rage of factions, and enable Italy to shape her policy 
in accord with France; from which she would then having nothing 
to fear and with whose true interests her own are in perfect accord. 
A combination to assure the peace of Europe which included 
England, France, Austria and Italy could not fail: to have the 
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adhesion, express or implied, of the smaller Powers. Nor could 
Germany take up an attitude of defiance towards such a coalition 
toward which she would more or less tend, at least in appearance if 
not in reality. For the Confederation we are painting would assume 
an attitude of hostility to none. It would be purely though 
actively defensive. Its avowed, like its real, object would be simply 
the protection of all by all. It would be a true Confederation of 
Peace; the sole end of which would be that Europe should lie no 
longer at the mercy of the great Stratocracies. 

We have now, if ever before, a need for a great English statesman. 
The position of England—the position of civilisation itself—practically 
lies at the sufferance of the great military Powers. If this be so, it 
is a mockery to talk to us of Economy, Trade, and Non-Intervention. 
Something must be staked and dared by those who find themselves in 
areal danger. And the men who secured the safety of this country 
of old staked much and planned many things before that safety was 
achieved. It is not a question of war, but of statesmanship—of a 
settled political design worked out by the whole resources and credit 
of the nation. That design should be one strictly of peace, according 
to the old traditions of this country. There is indeed some reason 
to think it more in unison with the attitude of the Conservative than 
of the Liberal Party. It would be but the resuming the threads of 
the ancient traditions of that party, altered doubtless to new ends, 
but not inconsistent with the spirit. Since the abolition of the 
Corn Laws the party which carried that measure have extended 
their influence from home to toreign affairs, until at last it would 
seem that their power was more in the ascendant in external than in 
home questions. The old official depositaries of the mysteries ot 
English diplomacy have, step by step, surrendered their ancestral 
domain, and have purchased the barren privilege of being the 
titular directors of that policy at the price of consenting to shape 
it at the bidding of the trader. That strange economico-religious 
madness which inspired the peace party has made the conquest of 
this country and its destinies, not by converting the older statesmen 
to its principles but by reducing them to passive inaction. The 
fanaticism of the shop has so far mastered them, that the highest 
ambition of an English foreign minister is to say of the power of 
this country entrusted to his hands that which the unwise servant 
says in the parable—“ Lo! there is thy talent, wrapped in a blanket; 
I have done nothing with it, and gained nothing by it.” But the 
end of the most complete nonentity in life must come some time, 
and perhaps with the fall of the cabinet of the economists we 
have passed the lowest point of national effacement. 

There is always an evil fate awaiting a nation which sacrifices 
everything to material results. For twenty years it was the fashion 
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to praise the sagacity of the French middle classes when, after their 
victory over the Monarchy and the workmen in 1848, they set up 
the Empire to give confidence to trade, and to develope the material 
side of the country. The Empire was indeed the festival of material 
prosperity, and under it all forms of comfort, wealth, and opportunity 
were showered on the middle classes. But we now know that those 
twenty years were a long reign of corruption; that the army, the 
State, society, letters, and trade, were simultaneously tainted with the 
rage for material success. The end of it is before our eyes, and 
we see a great nation suffering under unparalleled distresses, and 
exhibiting from top to bottom a wide-spread disorganization. For 
twenty years the forces of the nation had been seized by a band 
of men who offered to the propertied classes an era of material 
prosperity. It was supplied to them, and for twenty years the 
nation enjoyed a harvest of wealth and prosperity, which grew, to 
use a famous expression, by “ leaps and bounds.” But beneath this 
show of success a dry rot was at work. We are told now on every 
side how completely this demoralisation may be traced in the lines 
und in the classes where the thirst of wealth had principally pene- 
trated. Ask any thoughtful Frenchman what caused the ruin of 
his country, and he will point to the selfishness of the well-to-do, to 
the army enervated by intrigue and luxury, to the Government 
honeycombed with commercial speculators, to the abject compliance 
of the bourgeois classes, and the niggardly egoism of the proprietor 
classes. Ask him who sacrificed France at the capitulation, and 
rushed to make peace with craven haste; ask him who, having ruined 
the welfare of the country, were eager to fling away its honour; and 
he will tell you they were found amongst the many classes whose 
dream was only to grow rich. 

We, too, have had for a generation a prosperity advancing by 
‘leaps and bounds.” It has filled the national imagination, and 
planted itself firmly in the seat of power. Governments and govern- 
ing classes exist but to minister to it and to do its bidding. And its 
bidding is easy to do. It is only to do nothing, to look on, to raise 
up impotent hands in deprecation like the old men in a Greek 
chorus, “ to keep out of it,” and to drive a flourishing trade. The 
official classes no longer ask to direct the policy of the nation. They 
are content to take orders, if they may still bear nominal office. 
The trading classes make no claim to the stately impotence of office. 
They are content if others direct the destinies of the nation to the 
end which they shall indicate. And the end that they indicate is to 
spread out the empire and the commerce of England to every corner 
of the inhabited and uninhabited world, to back up the planter and 
the broker in every quarrel he may choose to indulge in, to force 
upon the savage or benighted races of the earth the evangelizing 
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doctrines of Free Trade, to make all the little wars which brisk 
markets may require, and to treat the rest of Europe as an ex- 
pression made familiar to us by histories, gazetteers, and commercial 
dictionaries. 

Such a course must some day meet with its condign end. Every 
fresh extension of the Empire beyond the Eastern or the Western 
oceans but extends the area of vulnerability and weakness; whilst 
the Powers which surround its centre are gathering up resources 
with redoubled velocity. The, phantom of a possible invasion of 
this island may at least be put aside. It has doubtless obscured the 
real question and turned away many a mind from truly facing the 
position. It seems indeed abundantly clear that a descent upon our 
shores for purposes of conquest is as little within the bounds of 
practical contingencies as its success is within that of bare possi- 
bilities. But having settled in our minds that no second William 
is ever to dethrone a second Harold, the real issue is still untouched. 
That issue is, if the general condition of Europe and the general 
condition of the empire are such as to be quite reassuring, whether 
both are not easily assailable ; and what are the grounds of trust that 
they are not very likely to be assailed. The problem for a great 
statesman—and we need one now if we ever did—is not how to 
win ‘the battle of Dorking,” but how to secure the very existence 
of the Empire now that this island itself is reduced to the position of 
a big free port. The idea that the multiform British Empire is 
capable of defending itself against all comers is a jest. The idea that 
it is incapable of being attacked is an illusion. The fact that it is 
without hold or hope outside of itself; that it has neither friends nor 
allies ; has nothing but a few weak dependents who doubtfully look 
to it for help—this is indeed areality. And it isa reality for which 
there is but one remedy—the formation of alliances and political 
combinations which shall restore this country to her ancient place in 
Europe, and to her old sense of security and independence. The 
object is obvicus—the maintenance of peace and national integrity. 
The means are obvious—the mutual guarantee of States. The principle 
is obvious—the respect of existing conditions. But any policy is 
better than no policy. For it is the no-policy which has brought us 
to our present state of isolation, and which will bring us to the verge 


of that abyss into which a material millennium has plunged our 
neighbours in France. 


Freperic Harrison. 











